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COMMENT 


Wilyum, Wilyum ! 
Mr. Bryan prints the following in big type at the head of 
his Commoner: 


“THE BEST AND ONLY POLICY” 

GrorGeE Harvey, editor of HARpER’s WEEKLY, reputed to be 
owned by JouNn PrereontT MorGaNn, made an interesting answer to 
the New York World’s query, “ What is the best principle and 
what the best policy to give the Democratic party new life?” Here 
is Mr. HARVEY'S answer: 

To the Editor of the World: The best principle: The Constitu- 
tion. The next best: Tariff for revenue only. The best and onty 
policy: Beat Bryan, GEORGE HARVEY. 

New York, March 10. 


Now, Wityum! Honest, Injun, cross your heart, do you real- 
ly believe that any living human being other than the editor 
has or pretends to have a word to say respecting the policy 
of this journal? Moreover, between ourselves, aren’t your 
arguments in favor of your own candidacy getting down to 
cmpt’ins when you have to base them upon the presumed 
opposition of a steadfast Republican, who probably never 
voted a Democratic ticket in his life, and who, if we may be 
so bold as to say so, reeently rendered greater service to his 
country in two weeks than you have in your whole forty- 


cight years ¢ 


Still Calling for Instructed Delegates 

On February 21 Mr. Bryan addressed his faithful ad- 
herents at Springfield, Tllinois. There was a good turn- 
out, a thousand delegates from seventy-nine Bryan clubs. 
It was Bryan. day in Springfield, and the Commoner calls 
it “a glorious Democratic day.” Brother Bryan, speaking 
as it were in his own political family circle, poured out of 
his heart the thoughts that were warmest in it. He told how 
he had abstained from coming forward as a candidate until 
he just had to, and then he unbuttoned his heart. He said: 


If I am nominated I want the nomination to come from the 
voters rather than from the convention. The convention is but the 
servant of the voiters—the voters are the masters. They have a 
right to determine both the platform and the candidates. If you 
want me nominated, instruct for me. Instructions are demo- 
cratic. No one has any right to represent others unless they want 
him to represent them. 

I believe in instruction. 1 do not care upon whom your choice 
falls. Whoever he is he should have delegates instructed by the 
people who elected them. They should represent the wishes of the 
people. 
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If I am to be your candidate IT want your delegates instructe:| 
for me. If I am your candidate again it will be in answer to « 
call from the party, and upon that condition only am I a candi 
date. If the voters of the party want me for their candidate the, 
will instruct their delegates to that effect. 

And there is more needed than instructions. The delegat: 
should be men who are willing to be instructed. They should | 
men willing to carry out the imstructions which the people gi) 
them. 


Ts not the Old Doctor getting a bit nervous about his pros 
pects? What is all this clatter about instructions but a 
token of the eagerness of assurance to make itself doubly 
sure betimes. ‘Tie every man up to me that you can, says 
Bryan. Tie him up tight and early. There’s no telling 
what a lot of delegates may do when they get together ani 
begin to talk things over. Tie them hard and fast beforehand 
and hand them over to me. I am the only possible choice 
by vrevious instruction, therefore instruct. “ There is wo 
doubt that a large majority of the people believe in Demw- 
cratic principles and are ready to try the policies that our 
party has been advocating.” Therefore instruct for mec! 
Send only instructable men, and instruct them beforehand. 


“Smash the Corporations” 

The night before he spoke (as above) at Springfield, Mr. 
Bryan spoke at a mass meeting in Chicago. It was his forty- 
eighth birthday, but it was not so much of a family speech 
as he made the next day at Springfield. “ Why Democracy ?” 
was his subject, and the gist of his address seemed to lie in 
this inquiry: 

Shall the government be administered in the interests of the 
whole people, by unpurchasable and incorruptible representatives 
of the people, or shall the favor-seeking corporations control the 
elections, raise their representatives to power, and through them 
exploit the country? If the present situation is satisfactory; if 
the people are contented with the distribution of wealth and with 
the predominating influence of these combinations, then there is 
no good reason why the Republican party should not be continued 
in power, for it has created the conditions which now exist and 
must have credit or blame, according to whether these conditions 
are desirable or undesirable. 


So far as there is meaning back of this language, Mr. 
3RYAN’S answer to his question of “ Why Democracy 2” is, “ To 
pound the corporations still harder than they have yet been 
pounded, and wipe them out if possible.” That ery will carry 
no elections this year. The disposition already is more to 
save the pieces than to smash, and it is likely to be stronger 
in the fall than it is now. “Smash the corporations ” won’i 
do, Mr. Bryan. If there is anything in it, Republican La 
Fou.etre is a likelier man to profit by it than you are. 


Hope for the Jobless 

Senator La Foutrtre has declared in the Senate that Mr. 
Morcan and Mr. Rocktretter and a few of their friends 
devised and brought on the panic, timing its culmination 
to their personal convenience and profit. Can he not induce 
these powerful gentlemen to bring on a return of business 
prosperity, or at least learn the terms on which they will 
undertake the work? If they could blight business, probably 
they can also restore it. 


Political Hysteria and the Prospect of Rest 

If the judicially minded among us need any evidence 
establish the truth of Mr. CLreveLann’s epistolary observation 
in the Hartford Times, that we are as a people at present 
politically hysterical, a perusal of this month’s newspapers 
should be sufficient. Neither the preparations in San Fran- 
cisco to put ex-Mayor Scuitz back on the griddle, nor the 
promising prosecutions in Illinois of Joun R. Wausu and in 
Pennsylvania of the Capitol grafters, nor the investigations 
by the House of Representatives into the conduct of the 
Electric Boat Company and Judge Lespeus F. WILFLEY, nor 
the naval investigation by the Senate, nor the true bills 
found against Messrs. Hermsze and Morsr, nor the charge 
of having spoken evil of our Chief Magistrate lodged against 
Chancellor Day, nor the proposal that our State Legislature 
investigate the Attorney-General, nor the proposal that the 
same body delve into the secrets of this city’s administra- 
tion, reads as conclusive evidence of hysterical hyperintro- 
spection. But when we read of the District Attorney and the 
Police Commissioner and the Mayor being charged with 
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veglect. of duty, and labor demanding exorbitant concessions 
from the Speaker and the Vice-President on pain of political 
injury and in terms, to say the least, uncomplimentary to 
ihe Supreme Court, the only explanation is that as a people 
we have become unstrung. Probably from seeing Prosecu- 
tion so often issue precipitously and noisily from his high 
place we have unconsciously begun to do likewise. Sometimes 
in the manner of labor, when it reflected upon the wisdom of 
the judiciary, we have heen imitative in our choice of vic- 
tims: but even more distressing is the fact that of late we 
have been at times quite original, as, for example, when Dr. 
Parkiuurst preferred his charges against the Police Com- 
missioner and the Mayor. Like the Sparti, a Capmus havy- 
ing thrown stones among us, we have begun to be unreason- 
ably suspicious and quarrelsome. But we cannot continue 
this way forever; indeed, there are indications even now 
that we are beginning to appreciate the need that Mr. CLrevr- 
LAND speaks of—our need of rest. 


Bryan by Acclimation 

We learn from a reproachful correspondent, who writes 
from Tallon, Nevada, that “ Mr. Wituiam J. Bryan will be 
uominated, very likely by acclimation, at Denver.” We hope 
he will be nominated that way, if at all, but if the delegates 
stay till they get acclimated, they will have time to deliberate, 
and if they once begin to deliberate, Brother Bitt will be 
dropped over the side. Denver is an altitudinous place; the 
atmosphere is rarefied, and tends to inerease heart action, 
make the head light, and intensify the efficiency of stimulants. 
Brother Biiw’s best lay will be to swoop down on the delegates 
while they are still bewildered by the atmosphere and their 
ears are still singing. ‘That is the time when he ean best 
stampede them by a transcendent feat of oratory. My! 
what fun he will have with them! But if he waits till ac- 
climation has brought them back to normal, his burst may 
not take effect. 


The Intricacies of the Law.in California 

A few months ago the people of the State of California 
having prosecuted to conviction the then Mayor of San Fran- 
Evcene E. Scrairz, that gentleman was sentenced 
and inearcerated to the accompaniment of much talk about 
the vindication of the city. But, if we remember rightly, 
the only thing certain about litigation is. its uncertainty, 
a truism of which the San-Franciscans must be aware now 
that Scumttz is to be seen again at liberty about the streets. 
lor Scumirz, if the judgment against him had not been 
reversed on appeal and the reversal affirmed by the Supreme 
Court of California, would still be wearing stripes. The 
trouble was with the indictment; it was, in the opinion of 
the Supreme Court, “ insufficient.” It charged the defendant 
with extortion, but it omitted the allegation of certain facts 
essential to an establishment of the same as defined by the 
penal code of the State. According to the code, the demand 
for money must be accompanied by a threat to do unlawful 
injury. But the indictment merely averred that Sciuirz 
had threatened to prevent the French restaurant keepers 
from obtaining liquor licenses if they did not pay him money. 
Now, as it was lawful for the city police commissioners to 
withhold such licenses and lawful for the Mayor to legitimate- 
ly persuade them to do so, Scumirz’s threat as presented in 
the indictment could not be assumed to be a threat to do an 
unlawful injury, and therefore the indictment did not make 
out a ease of extortion. On such reasoning, without con- 
sideration of the record, the Appellate Court reversed the 
judgment of the trial court against the defendant, and the 
Supreme Court affirmed the reversal. Whether they did 
well to decide as they did without lcoking at the record is a 
fine point of law. ‘ The custom of thus taking advantage 
of every technicality in favor of the accused grew up in the 
days in England when tender-hearted English judges were 
expected to sentence to death even those convicted of the 
most trivial offences; but why it should be observed by the 
courts of California, where judges are not and never have 
heen required to send thieves to the gallows, is difficult of 
explanation. 


C1sco, 


A Loss to the “Upstate” Commission 
Mr. Cuarces Tattam Kerr is the new president of 
ihe Knickerbocker Trust Company. An excellent man for 
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the place, no doubt, with a good reputation as a_ public 
servant, and his experience as the Assistant Secretary of the 
Treasury behind him. There is only one thing to regret 
about his taking the important place to which he has been 
called. It takes him away from the “Upstate” Public 
Service Commission. If the most efficient members of these 
important commissions are to be called to other posts as soon 
as they begin to be useful as commissioners, how are the 
commissions going to acquire the experience that they need 
to qualify them for their work ? 


The Exoneration of Judge Lebbeus R. Wilfley 

Owing to the unsatisfactory administration of justice by 
the United States consular courts in China, Congress, on 
June 30, 1906, created a United States court for China, 
which was opened in due course the following December 
at Shanghai by Judge Lesseus R. Witriey. Now conditions 
in Shanghai were unusual; therein America was _ predomi- 
nantly represented, greatly to the detriment of her good name, 
by saloonkeepers, gamblers, and ladies of Mrs Warren’s 
profession, and it behooved the judge to clean house, which 
he did—much to the relief of decent American citizens 
resident. But in the process he awakened by his stern rulings 
a spirit of resentment in certain of his compatriots of the 
legal persuasion. Above all, they appear to have objected 
to his having required them to give satisfactory evidence 
of their good moral characters and legal qualifications in 
order to gain admission to the bar of his court. The reason 
for this objecting is to be found in the result of the examina- 
tion—of the eight who took tke first examination only two 
passed. On a subsequent trial, Mr. Lorrtin ANprews, one 
of the six who failed, succeeded in passing, but his disgruntle- 
ment seems not to have been dissipated, for last month, 
through Representative WaLpo, he submitted to the House 
charges against Judge WILFLEY, and demanded of that body 
the judge’s impeachment. However, it is pleasant to note 
that last week the sub-committee of the Committee on the 
Judiciary, to whom the matter had been referred, exonerated 
the accused, as had already Secretary Roor and the Presi- 
dent, who, after a generous use of characteristic adjectives, 
ended his letter of endorsement by writing, “It is not too 
much to say that this assault on Judge WILFLEY, in the in- 
terest of the vicious and criminal classes, is a public scandal.” 


Memorials 

JAMES WuitcoMsB RILEy’s “ old swimmin’ hole” has been saved 
from destruction and will remain as a memorial to the poet.— 
Daily Paper. 
Good! And while we are saving, let us save the Constitution 
as a memorial to President Roosrvett, who has plunged 
into it over his head several times. 


The “Tatsu Maru” Affair in the Light of History 

In 1875, only seven years after the birth of modern Japan, 
the King of Korea refused to give audience to an ambassador 
from Tokio, and subsequently a Korean fortress fired on a 
Japanese man-of-war, but rather than undertake the punitive 
measures demanded by many of the people, the Mikado’s 
government negotiated a treaty of peace and friendship, in 
full expectation that this would result, as it actually did, 
in an internecine rebellion. Again Korea sinned, in 1882, 
and again Japan was magnanimous; for the murder of her 
people and the enforced flight of her minister she merely 
demanded an apology and a small indemnity, most of which 
she subsequently returned. A third time, in 1884, history 
records that Korea, with the assistance of China, committed 
offences against Japan—offences more outrageous than any 
of those previously perpetrated. The Mikado’s subjects were 
slaughtered by the populace of Seoul, and his legation was 
attacked by Chinese and Korean soldiers. Among the killed 
was Captain Porayasu, the military attaché. Notwith- 
standing, the Tokio government not only refrained from 
chastising Korea, but also from acceding to the popular 
elamor for war with China. They considered it sufficient to 
exact an apology, a small indemnity, and a speedy punish- 
ment of the Porayasui murderers. In the light of these three 
historic episodes a peaceful outcome of the controversy be- 
tween Japan and China over the seizure of the Tatsu Maru 
was to have been expected, and, having come, is but one more 
























































































































































verification of the often repeated diplomatic annunciation 
that Japan is adverse to seeking redress by violence, whether 
in war with the strong or in chastisement and robbery of 
the weak after the manner of certain Western Powers. 


Was Governor Guild Misquoted ? 

The Buffalo Hapress quotes Governor Guitp of Massachu- 
setts as saying in a speech at the Saturn Club in Buffalo on 
February 29: 

Look to the yellow journalism of the civil war—look to Hanr- 

PER’S WEEKLY, for that was the yellow journal, and see the carica- 
ture of a tall gaunt figure, drawn as a moving skeleton—a figure 
caricatured, after Fredericksburg, as the image of death with his 
hands dripping with the blood of Union soldiers. 
The Governor was disclosing that RoostveLr was not the first 
President to be criticised. We have looked, as invited, but 
do not find the earicature he described. There never was 
such a picture in JIarper’s Weexiy. From the breaking out 
of the civil war the WrrKLy supported Linconn’s administra- 
tion, and it supported Lixcotn for President in 1864. 


Indocilities of Professors 

College professors are stubborn men, prone to stick to the 
thoughts ,their mental processes have yielded, and rash in 
speaking them in the teeth of the opinions of majorities. 
On March 19 Mr. KeraMerrer, professor of economics at 
Cornell, in speaking of stock exchanges declared that “ ex- 
changes are big insurance companies, in which every member 
of society is a member and the speculators are the managers.” 
The managers, he said, took great. risks, and must be able 
wien, and deserved to be well paid. By getting advance in- 
formation about crops and politics they are able to minimize 
sudden fluctuations and so help to insure ‘society against 
violent changes. The same day Professor MUNSTERBERG of 
Harvard was talking about the dangerous illusions of so- 
called “common sense,” and the help that experts in mental 
science might bring to the solution of cases that come before 
courts, and of social questions. Ife found the use of alcohol 
a case in point; a psychologist would be able to show, he 
said, how far aleohol was a factor in crime. And then he 
dared to say— 

Life entirely without stimulation—that is, for the large masses 
of the people, not for the exceptional individuals—and by that 
[ mean the life without physiological stimulus of any kind, leads 
to a certain mental monotony which, from another point of view, 
is exceedingly dangerous. The only solution of this problem would 
lie in strong education for temperance, but not for absolute tem- 
perance, 

What shall be done to a professor who goes and says that total 
abstinence may be dangerous for some people, and that the 
safer course is in the direction of “strong edueation for 
{emperance, but not for absolute temperance”! To be sure, 
Professor MuNsTerBerG is a German. but would even that 
be held to excuse him if he held a professorship in a State 
university in one of the States that have gone, or are going, 
for prohibition? One professor who says that stock exchanges 
and speculators are of value to society, and another who 
declares that common sense is liable to dangerous illusions, 
and that “absolute temperance” is not the very best thing 
for all persons. Awful! 


The Armstrong Insurance Laws 

On another page of this issue of Harper’s WErEkLy is 
printed an article by Mr. Darwin P. Kinastey, president of 
the New York Life Insurance Company, who takes this 
method of placing before the publie his views concerning 
the ArmstronG laws, now in force in the State of New York. 
As may be understood by reading Mr. Krinastey’s paper, the 
management of the New York Life thinks that certain 
features of the ArMstrRoNG laws are too sweeping in their 
scope; that their tendency is not merely to limit in future 
the amount of life insurance that may be written each year, 
but to hamper the development of the principle of life insur- 
ance, and perhaps to lessen efforts to inerease the stability 
and financial resources of the great companies. The latter 
phase, we take it, is largely of academic interest, for the 
reason that if every one of the greatest insurance companies 
quit doing business to-morrow the policyholders of to-day 
would be amply and thoroughly protected. All the evidence 
goes to show that life insurance as at present conducted is 
on a sounder, safer, more businesslike basis than ever before. 
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Yet it is easy to see that the presidents of the largest organiza- 
tions must not be content with to-day’s situation alone, but 
must look ahead and plan for future years and future con- 
tingencies. As the head of one of the greatest insuran« 
concerns in the world Mr. Kincstry is entitled to a fair and 
impartial hearing. There may be question as to the wisdom 
of starting at the present time an aggressive campaign for 
certain changes in the ArMstrona laws, but at least My. 
Kincstey goes about that work in an admirable fashion. 
In the old days, happily past but not forgotten, “ Houses of 
Mirth” and “ yellow-dog funds” were maintained for the 
purpose of amending insurance laws. In contradistinction 
to that is the newer and better method that Mr. Kincsiry 
illustrates in an official “appeal to the people” over his 
signature. 


Abruzzi Comes a-Courting 

The papers disclose from day to day more or less in- 
teresting matter about the proceedings of the Duke of the 
Abruzzi, an Italian gentleman of credit and renown, an 
explorer, an officer in the Italian navy, and a cousin of the 
King of Italy. This good duke, it appears, lately came here 
a-courting. Ile was in this country last summer on some 
crrand—to fetch his ship to the Jamestown Fair, wasn’t it? 
—and met Miss Karitarnye Evxins, the daughter of Senator 
Eiuxins of the Exkixs bill. Miss Enkins, it appears, was 
polite to the young duke, and showed him hospitalities 
proper to be offered to a visiting sailorman. The duke 
readily, even greedily, accepted them all, and even then, 
it appears, was not satisfied. Te wanted more, and asked 
for it; no less more, it seems, than Miss Exktns herself. So 
for some time it has been rumored, and the newspapers have 
further confided to us that when the duke went home and it 
“ame to be known that he had set his affections with rivets, 
and not without hope, upon an untitled American lady, there 
was a good deal of embarrassment in the royal family of 
Italy, because the young duke is not only a man of personal 
deserts and of rank, but of ample fortune, and a_ proper 
match for a royal princess. If Abruzzi’s relatives required 
a title, it was but natural. We suppose it is not true that 
a proposition was advanced to confer an Italian ducal title 
on Senator Exkixs in order that his daughter might not 
come to Italy entirely unadorned with ‘appellations of rank. 
At any rate, the Senator is still unduealized. But the duke, 
as said, has been back a-courting, and has attended quietly 
to his affairs of the heart, and gone home; and there seem 
to be due grounds for ‘the expectation that he will be back 
again presumably, and that he and Miss Exxins will get 


married. 


On the American Plan 

Good Italian gentlemen are good men to marry. They 
are men of sentiment and constaney, and handsomely civ- 
ilized. Moreover, the best of the international marriages 
to which American girls are parties are probably of more 
importance to the world than we are apt to give them credit 
for. They help to make Europe and America acquainted, 
and where there is due acquaintance there is by so much 
the less danger of misunderstanding. At any rate, we are 
all bound to like so much as we have read of the Abruzzi 
methods of courtship. He proceeds, apparently, on the Amer- 
ican plan. We have read of no submission of a schedule 
of debts, no dicker about settlements, no stipulation for new 
roofs on the ducal castle or new wallpaper on the ducal walls, 
no discussion as to whether the money shall be paid in gold 
coin or drafts on Genoa. All we have heard—pretty much— 
is that the duke fell in love with Miss E.xrs and that Miss 
Evkrs is pleased with the duke, and that the chances are 
favorable to their hitting it off. And, things being as _ re- 
ported, we hope they. will, whether it be true or apocryphal 
that Grandfather Gassaway Davis has said that “if Katit- 
artve loves him and wants him, the old man is with her, 
and if it is money that is needed she can count on me for 
every dollar in the pile.” 


Don’t Mix Metaphors, Please ! 

Don’t give up the ship; Colonel Harvey, editor of Harper’s 
WEEKLY, is still holding on to the country by its caudal appendage. 
—Knoarville Journal and Tribune. 


By the rudder, Colonel, by the rudder! 
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The Quebec Tercentenary 


Sir WILFRID LAuRIER, Premier of the Dominion of Canada, has 
announced that the terecentenary of the foundation of Quebec by 
CHAMPLAIN will be celebrated during the last week of the coming 
July. There is no doubt that the ceremonies will be interesting 
and impressive. They will include an historical pageant illustrative 
of the principal events and incidents in the development of Canada 
from CHAMPLAIN’s time to the present day. There will also be a 
military parade in which it is expected that twenty-five thousand 
soldiers will participate, and a naval review in which Britain’s 
North Atlantic fleet and a French squadron will take part. It is 
hoped that some American warships will likewise be present. The 
Prince of Wales is to accompany the British fleet, and he will 
preside at the ceremony of the consecration of the battlefields 
whereon the British gained a victory in 1759'and suffered a defeat 
in the following year. To carry out the scheme of nationalizing 
these battlefields the sum of two million dollars will be needed, 
nearly a fourth of which has been already subscribed by Canada 
and by Quebec. It is believed that the British government and 
South Africa will contribute. It is probable enough that con- 
tributions will also be made by some of those American citizens 
who are sufficiently conversant with their own national history 
to recognize that but for the fall of Quebec, which involved the 
conquest of Canada, it is improbable that American independence 
would have been asserted. 

The commemoration of the battle on the Plains of Abraham, in 
which Wo.Lre and Montcatm lost their lives, and of the engage- 
ment in the subsequent spring, in which General Murray was beaten 
by General LEvis and narrowly escaped losing Quebec, may well, in- 
deed, be regarded with lively interest in the United States. The 
Peace of Paris, by which, in 1763, France surrendered to Great 
Britain all of her American possessions north of the Ohio River 
(except fishing rights in Newfoundland waters and some insig- 
nificant islets) profoundly changed the relations of Britain’s 
thirteen American colonies to the parent state. Thenceforward the 
colonists had nothing to fear from French aggression, and felt 
themselves at liberty to protest against the restrictive regulations 
of the British Board of Trade, by which their manufacturing in- 
dustries and their commercial energies were trammelled, if not 
strangled; and to rebel against the principle of taxation without 
representation, when this was asserted in the Stamp Act, and not 
disavowed on the repeal of that obnoxious measure. There were 
far-sighted men in England who during the negotiations which 
preceded the Peace of Paris foresaw and predicted the political 
effect of delivering the American people from the dread of French 
invasion and, consequently, urged the restoration of Canada fo 
lrance in exchange for certain ‘West India islands. So cynical 
a sacrifice of the vital interests of the thirteen American colonies 
was impracticable, for it would have called forth from WILLIAM 
Pirt a storm of denunciation to which Lord BuTE and his fellow 
Ministers must have succumbed. 

It is not only as the city whose capture from the French was 
destined to prove the prologue to the American Revolution that 
we have cause to be interested in the approaching commemoration 
of the history of Quebec. If the invasions of Canada, conducted 
by General ARNOLD and General MontTcoMErRy in the winter of 
1775-6, had been crowned with permanent success by the capture 
and retention of Quebee, we never should have witnessed, in all 
likelihood, that schism of the English-speaking race on this con- 
tinent which is now beginning to seem irremediable, for the 
Canadians have found themselves, so to speak; have become alive 
to the immense resources of British North America, and have 
learned to feel intense national pride. As things have turned out, 
the political, or even the commercial, union of Canada with the 
United States, for which Professor GoLpwin SMITH has pleaded so 
earnestly, and which at one time was favored by the Liberal party 
in the Dominion, now seems incomparably more distant than it was 
twenty-five, or even twenty, years ago. 

The entente cordiale at last established between Great Britain 
and France will be exemplified and paralleled next July by the 
concrete proof of the concord now existing between the French- 
speaking and the English-speaking elements of the Canadian popu- 
lation afforded by the monument erected on the Plains of Abraham 
by which WoLFE and Montcautm, Levis and Murray, will be com- 
memorated jointly. Between the former two commanders there 
was little to choose in respect of military talent. The highest 
uuthority on the Seven Years’ War, the three-volume biography 
of Lord CuatHam by the German student ALBERT voN ROUVILLE, 
while it pays due tribute to the astonishing generalship and 
tenacity of the English general, avers that the death of MonTcALM 
had far more influence upon the result than had the death of 
Wo Fe, for the French garrison of Quebec was still larger numerical- 
ly than the besieging force, and the former could have been 
strengthened by the troops under General Levis in Montreal and 
those of General BoURLAMAQUE in the Isle aux Noix. Under 
such encouraging circumstances, the speedy surrender of Quebec 
is explicable only by the incompetence and cowardice of VAUDREUIL, 
the civil governor. Although, however, the names of the four 
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military commanders mentioned well deserve the honors which 
are reserved for them, there is one name which, from the view- 
point of consolidated Canada, leads all the rest in point of re- 
nown, and which, if uninscribed upon the monument, would still 
be on the lips of every intelligent Canadian; “ And C.®sar’s 
pageant, shorn of Brutus’s bust, would but of Rome’s great son 
remind her more.” We refer, of course, to WiLLtAm Prt, first 
Earl of Chatham, who breathed such extraordinary energy into 
Britain’s military and naval efforts when he became the driving 
wheel of the British Ministry after the ignominious beginning of 
our so-called “ French and Indian” war. Pitt is the one man 
whose genius ought, in the estimation of Canadians, to outshine 
even that of WoLre or of Montcatm. It was of him that Frep- 
ERICK the Great remarked: Jl faut avouer que UAngleterre a 
été longtemps en travail, et qwelle a beaucoup souffert pour pro- 
duire Monsieur Pitt; mais enfin elle est accouchée @un homme: 
“Tt must be admitted that England has been long in labor, and has 
suffered sore in producing Mr. Prrr; but at last she has brought 
forth a man.” 

The marriage of French Canada to British Canada, which may 
be said to have been consummated by the British North America 
Act in 1867, and which has proved a happy marriage, will be 
symbolized appropriately by the memorial to the military cham- 
pions of the once-hostile and long-jealous nationalities which is 
to reared upon the Plains of Abraham. To the sentimental, as 
well as moral and economical, completeness of that union many 
a statesman and thinker has contributed during the last forty 
years, but, perhaps, no Canadian has had, or now has, a right 
to look back with more satisfaction on his efforts in this direction 
than has Sir WILrrip LAURIER, who now for a decade or more 
has been the Prime Minister of the Dominion. When he looks 
back upon the progress made by his country during that decade 
in wealth and population, in prestige, dignity, and self-respect, he 
may well apply to himself what was said to the Athenians by 
THEMISTOCLES: “I cannot play upon any musical instrument, but 
T can show you how to change a small state into a mighty empire.” 


The Gold of Faith 


“ Some day India may have upon moderm civilization an influence 
analogous to that which the marvellous Grecian world, then so re- 
cently discovered, had upon the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries,” 
wrote that great French poet and sage who occasionally writes under 
the pseudonym of JEAN LAnor. “It is possible that from the 
meeting of the ancient and the new spirit of the Aryan family there 
will come a new religion, or those future forms of religion which 
we are now vainly trying to discover.” 

Certainly no one who keeps a keen eye on the signs of the 
times will overlook the multiplication of books on the Eastern 
religions, books of learning, books of explanation, books of com- 
parison. If we are sending out missionaries to convert the heathen, 
the heathen are also sending us missionaries to teach us that the 
sun shines on the just and on the unjust, and that revelation was 
not only in one place and in one time, but in all places and in all 
times, and that all peoples are the chosen people of God. 

There was once an Eastern Yogi dwelling for a season near 
the coast of Maine to instruct the curious in the tenets of his faith, 
and he had quite a number of devout feminine followers, the 
feminine half of humanity being always more eager over the 
abstract truths of religion than the masculine half. Now ‘one 
devout follower of the holy man bought a large, full-length, and 
very expensive photograph of the Yogi in his golden robe (only 
the gold did not show in the photograph, more’s the pity!), and 
took it to its living prototype, and asked him to write upon it 
the profoundest truth of his faith. He kept the photograph three 
long days, and the ladies were all eager to know what depth of 
knowledge they would have to grapple with when it was returned. 
Finally it came back to the fair owner bearing on its back the 
following legend in six short words: “Do good. Be good. Think 
good.” It was the simplest, the most concise statement, and yet 
surely the profoundest, the most difficult possible, truth to put into 
practice. But what was most striking about it was that it 
might have been written equally well by a Buddhist, a Shintoist, 
a Mohammedan, or a Christian. We have no more difficult, no pro- 
founder, truth to offer than just that. Whatever the odds a man 
thinks he may have against him, however insoluble his problems 
of free will and fate, predestination, heaven and hell, the main 
truth remains that he is here chiefly to “do good, be good, and 
think good.” 

And so as one multiplies books on one’s shelves about the dif- 
ferent religions, what one is struck with is not so much our 
differences, which are often historical, geographical, and climatic, 
but that when one delves down to the essence of the matter we 
are all at one; and if a pious and practising Buddhist and a pious 
and practising Christian were to be wrecked on a desert island 
together they would soon stop emphasizing differences, and would 
be praising together the same Father of Life, and learning to ac- 
cept His will and trust His unfathomable issues, 

















































































It is some such thought as this that comes over us in closing 
Mr. FietpinG HALL’s most recent book, The Inward Light, and in 
reviewing his equally beautiful book, The Soul of a People. It is 
all so like the faith and the ideals to which we were born and in 
which we have grown up that we might almost wonder what new 
thing we have added to our store by the reading, until we remember 
the student who was interrupted in his study of the “ Bhagavad- 
Gita’ by a call from a sweet old lady who practised religion, but 
did not think about it. For, fortunately, we are not all doomed 
to thinking. “ Never mind, father,’ said the gentle little girl, 
consolingly, to the parent who had made a verbal slip in reciting the 
Psalms to her—** never mind; it is not your sad business to know 
the Psalms by heart.” So there are plenty of people in the world, 
and they are often the salt of the earth, who are set apart for fine 
actions, and it is not their sad business to think out the meanings 
of religions. So the sweet old lady looked reproachfully at the 
student, and asked, “* Why do you read that heathen book when you 
have the Bible at hand?” And the student, who enjoyed nothing 
more than finding out why he did what he was doing, being of 
the modern complex school, half paralyzed by over-attention to his 
own mental processes, said, after some reflection: ‘“ You see, it 
is because I never knew anything but the clothes and the outer 
trappings of my own religion until I read about the soul of 
another, and then I discovered that it was just exactly what lay 
under the trappings of my own religion, and that the soul of 
all good endeavor is the same soul everywhere.” 

And this is perhaps the main conviction we have left when 
we lay aside Mr. FIELDING HALL’s two exquisitely poetical vol- 
umes. “ The Buddha,” he says, “appealed to the heart, not to 
the brain,” and this is true of all divine teachers. They, at any 
rate, know that what we can think is as accidental as what we can 
have; a mere combination of fortuitous or unfortuitous circum- 
stances. ‘ Love and charity and compassion, endless compassion, 
are the foundations of his teachings.” But so were these the 
foundations of the teachings of our own religion; only when we 
are tired of practising them we say that His teachings are im- 
practicable and that probably Christ did not mean what He said. 
Yet when one takes it at its face value He commended the pure, 
the humble, the meek, the seekers after righteousness (not in the 
least those who think they know all about it already, and who 
feel that they have alréady paid instalments on their pew rent in 
heaven by a few orthodox conformities here), the merciful, the 
daring, the persecuted. He also cautioned us not to resist evil, not 
to go to law, not to judge, not to turn away from borrowers, 
not to walk along the other side of the street with our eyes turned 
away when a poor man or a sinful man stumbled and fell; never 
to excuse ourselves by fancying that we were not our brother’s 
keeper; and finally came the warning, the great warning, the 
warning to which perhaps nine tenths of humanity would do 
well to listen very attentively: ‘‘ Not every one that saith unto Me, 
Lord, Lord, shall enter into the kingdom of heaven; but he that 
doeth the will of My Father which is in heaven. 

“Many will say to Me in that day, Lord, Lord, have we not 
prophesied in Thy name? and in Thy name have cast out devils? 
and in Thy name done many wonderful works? 

* And then I will profess unto them, I never knew you.” 

One chapter in The Inward Light it would be particularly well 
for Christians to read; the one called “ David,” the gist of which 
is for each man to hold fast to that he has and build upon it as 
best he can; for none becomes a good Buddhist by being a bad 
Christian, or a good Burman by being a bad Englishman. 


Personal and Pertinent 


THE papers quoted Mr. ROCKEFELLER as saying lately in Augusta, 
Georgia, “ I am getting to be an old man now, but [ am proud and 
glad to say that I have never touched whiskey in my life.” So far, 
so good; but if it is true, as is alleged, that Mr. RocKEFELLER 
acquired in middle life the habit of eating sinkers from railroad 
lunch counters, and that the digestive collapse which troubled him 
so much from five to ten years since was due to that reckless prac- 
tice, he has not much to be proud of in the way of dietetic discre- 
tion. More rum and fewer doughnuts might have left him a better 
man, though he is pretty well again now. 


An ancient custom ordains, we are told, that each princess of 
the house of HOHENZOLLERN shall learn a trade. What foresight 
this shows in the most aristocratic of houses to so prepare the 
women of the house that they could, if necessary, stand on their 
own feet, and that they need not in any emergency find time heavy 
on their hands! Perhaps if the rising American aristocracy were 
to educate its daughters in kind we should find less unrest and 
unhappiness in the feminine half of humanity. It might even tend 
toward stemming the tide of divorcees and suicides. To have no 
other occupation than that of expending money is to make a 
dangerous social factor of one’s self. Spending money for the sake 
of spending money has never made for rest or contentment. The 
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only fixed rule to lay down is that the more one spends the mor 
one desires to spend. It is, therefore, the part ef prudence to 
have a side issue, an interesting avocation, and none is healthier 
discipline than making some of the money one spends. This is a 
method almost, uniformly applied to the sons of a family, ani 
perhaps as distinctions between masculine and feminine method: 
and pursuits are more and more obliterated we shall begin to 
follow the example of the house of HomeNZOLLERN, and have ou 
American princesses taught a trade. 


Reading the reminiscences by various “eminent hands” of thi 
late Lord KELVIN, one is more than ever forced to the conclusion 
that the great Scots professors are a race apart. We hear of no 
such teachers anywhere else. Great scholars universities ever) 
where produce, but we love to read of those North Country teachers 
who were not only giants mentally, but who also brought to thei: 
work extraordinary physical activity and the enthusiasm of boys. 
We all know more or less of Professor BLACKIE; 2nd STEVENSON 
in more than one of his essays, has given us some idea of many 
another Edinburgh professor, as, for instance, the joyous Tarr, 
Lord Ketvin’s collaborator on the Natural Philosophy; of 
old Linpsay, Tatt’s laboratory assistant, with his rustie air, 
“sturdy and fresh and plain.” And who does not recall the 
fascinating picture of Professor KELLAND, “ lively as a boy, kind 
like a fairy godfather, and keeping perfect order in his class by the 
spell of that very kindness”? As to FLEEMING JENKIN, no one 
can forget the brilliant characterization of him in Talk and 
Talkers. ‘ Cocxsiror is bottled effervesceney, the sworn foe of 
sleep. Three-in-the-morning CocKsnorT,” says a victim. “ His talk 
is like the driest of all imaginable dry champagnes; sleight of hand 
and inimitable quickness are the qualities by which he lives.” And 
all of these men were not merely teachers, but inventors, dis- 
coverers, leaders in their several departments. 

Lord KELVIN was, of course, the most noted of them all. His 
many inventions in the matter of electrical apparatus, his services 
in laying the Atlantic cable, need not here be enumerated. The 
point is that Sir WitttaAm Ramsay dwells at length upon his 
kindliness and geniality, and Professor Ayrvon, in the Popular 
Science Monthly, lingers regretfully upon the enthusiasm and 
high spirits of the man. “ When he came into his class room,” 
says Professor Ayrton, “ he had hardly given a thought to what he 
was going to talk about—if it were Monday morning, he had just 
returned from staying the week-end with Tarr at) Edinburgh, and 
he gave us an enthusiastic account of their talk, bubbled over 
with what they had been doing, was full of suggestions about it. 
told us how the manuscript of Natural Philosophy was pro- 
gressing. We felt that we also had been discussing these points 
with Tarr in his Edinburgh study, and listened with rapt atten- 
tion to THomMpson’s narrative.” His talk, we are told, “ his sug- 
gestions, his buoyaney, were like the rays of brilliant May sun- 
shine following April showers.” His students dreaded to see him 
make experiments with his own hands. He was too impulsive, too 
full of exuberant energy to handle the very apparatus he had 
adjusted. But the students were only too eager te do things for 
him, feeling as they did that they “were soldiers of a great 
warrior.” And yet the first laboratory in which Lord KEtvin 
worked when he became professor of physics at Glasgow in 1846, at 
the age of twenty-two, was established in the wine-ccllar of an old 
professor’s house, and later his laboratory “ consisted of one room 
and the adjoining coal cellar, the latter being the birthplace of 
the syphon-recorder.” To-day the high-school lad works in airy 
laboratories equipped with a completeness undreamt of in those 
days. But those were the days of giants. 


Correspondence 
RED CROSS BEGINNINGS IN AMERICA 


; St. James, Minn., March 2, 1908. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Srr—In the Weekty for February 8 I have just seen an 
account of the founding of the “ Red Cross.” The story as told 
of its origin is true as to its early work in Europe. But its 
early introduction in America and its origin, in fact, as an or- 
ganized working force, is not so well known. I am, so far as 
I know, the sole survivor of the first great movement for humane 
relief here or abroad that would now be grouped under this 
picturesque name. It is for this reason I briefly tell its story. 

The United States Sanitary Commission, beginning as an or- 
ganization of medical experts for the inspection and improvement 
of our armies in the field at the outbreak of the civil war in 
respect of health and general sanitation, early found itself mad 
the recipient of endless streams of supplies of all kinds—gifts of 
the people for the relief of individual soldiers, and for general 
use in relief work. By 1863 its technical service of inspection as 
such had been dropped, and the energies of the commission were 
thenceforward very largely devoted to individual relief in man) 
directions—a story already familiar to our people. But to reach 
the soldiers in the field with the supplies sent or bought with the 
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eycat sums of money donated for such purpose, the “ Field Relief ” 
service was organized, having its own wagon trains and its special 
stall of employees to carry these medical and general supplies to 
the temporary hospitals set up near the scenes of operation—the 
so-called division hospitals. The system, though operative, was 
found costly and often wasteful. Oftener than not the wagons 
sent to the front found themselves “out in the air’”—the army 
advanced, the hospitals gone elsewhere, the sick and wounded en 
route to the nearest base. 

in the earlier campaigns this seemed the best that could be 
done. It was the plan kept up in the West to the end, since great 
regions were there involved and concentration impossible. Waste- 
ful or not, untold good was done and thousands of lives saved. 

When in the spring of 1864 the great movement was begun by 
Grant with Lee’s army as its objective new conditions were evi- 
dent. There was to be concentration. Continuous attack “if it 
took all summer.” 

This implied a line of water bases upon the Virginia rivers at 
points convenient for supplies, re-enforcements, and return of the 
sick and wounded. The bases subsequently developed were Fred- 
ericksburg, Port Royal, White House, Belle Plain, and City Point. 
To these bases the commission attached its relief work as move- 
ments progressed. 

In May, 1864, upon the first movements of the advance, the 
sanitary barge Elizabeth, of 1000 tons burden, was put in com- 
mission loaded to the top of her smoke-stack with hospital sup- 
plies, stretchers, cot-beds, bales of hospital clothing, barrels and 
boxes of stores of all kinds, the gifts of hundreds of Women’s 
Relief Societies. She carried also a “ relief corps” of fifty young 
men regularly enlisted, full outfits for special diet kitchens, each 
with its trained woman in charge prepared to work independently 
at division hospitals. It was the business of the barge to keep 


up with the change of bases and to anticipate them. To meet at 


all points the miles of ambulances and army wagons coming in 
with their loads of exhausted and famished sick and wounded, when, 
as too often happened, the medical service broke down under its 
terrific strain. This organization was styled the Auxiliary Relief 
Corps. 

The writer was a member of this corps from first to last, until 
the closing of the last hospital at City Point in June, 1865, and the 
disbandment of our armies. 

Your- space will not admit of details. But the history of this 
great humane movement has never been written. It need not 
be, but its existence is to be noted. 

As a result of this compact organization, aside from the saving 
of life by a better nutrition, the general tone of hospital life 
was improved and a higher standard of comfort assisted, the en- 
ergies of government were effectually supplemented, and the hu- 
mane and loving service of tens of thousands of waiting mothers, 
wives, and sweethearts were carried direct to the bedside of the 
soldiers in the field. 

In January, 1864, the writer succeeded to the direction of this 
service in the armies of the Potomac and the James, where it had 
its origin and its highest development. I immediately had_ the 
“Geneva ” Cross—sinee, the world famous “ Red” Cross—placed 
upen each man of the corps only three months after its recognition 
by the International Conference. We had already anticipated the 
“neutralization of the ambulance,” making no distinction of blue 
or gray in our ministrations. 

The man who originated and worked out this scheme of organi- 
zation, Mr. Frank B. Fay, of Chelsea, Massachusetts, after a vol- 
unteer service beginning at Antietam in September, 1862, has 
passed on to his reward. He was, after the close of the war, 
given the unique distinction of the red, white, and blue button of 
the Loyal Legion, the only civilian to be so decorated. His de- 
veted ward and assistant, Miss Helen L. Gilson, also of Chelsea, 
died. after the surrender, of disease contracted in the service, wear- 
ing the bronze button of the G. A. R. conferred by the State of 
Massachusetts—an honor never duplicated and richly deserved. 

And thus it was that America set the pace that the world has 
yet to learn to follow effectively. Let us hope it may never again 
need to learn at so costly a price. 

I an, sir, 
ANSON M. SPERRY. 

(“ A Minnesota Farmer.” ) 


WHEN THE CHIEF JUSTICE SUBPHNAED THE PRESIDENT 
Brooking, Mass., February 27, 1908. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Sirn.—The attacks of the President on the judiciary and fear 
of “a real despotism” from Executive interference, as éxpressed 
in the letter of H. B., are rather mild compared with the assaults 
of President Jefferson on Chief-Justice John Marshall to have him 
interpret treason according to his construction and not the Con- 
stitution as seen by Marshall, thereby accomplishing his desire 
ot convicting Aaron Burr of that greatest of crimes against the 
gevernment—treason. Jefferson made no attempt to conceal his 
bitterness of feeling toward Burr or his strong desire for a con- 
viction, and in the trial there developed the spectacle of open 
antagonism between the President of the United States and the 
Chief Justice, which culminated in the issue by the Chief Justice 
to President Jefferson of a subpena to appear and produce certain 
papers, 

_Jefferson, very angry, produced the papers, but would not appear. 
Marshall received a large amount of criticism, but stuck to his 
interpretation of treason as defined in the Constitution, and the 
ury rendered a verdict of not guilty under the influence of the 
°jmion of the court on the law of the case. This was a fine 
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example of even-handed and courageous administration of the law 
under the embarrassing conditions of “ Executive interference ” 
amounting almost to coercion. 

Receiving the same number of electoral votes for President as 
Jefferson, who finally was elected by one vote in the House of 
Representatives, Burr was considered too powerful a political rival 
to have at large, so Jefferson and the double-dealing Wilkinson 
exerted themselves to the utmost to eyd the greatest lawyer and 
politician of his time. 

‘ I an, sir, 
FREDERIC W. SOULE. 


OUR PICTURE OF TAFT 
CaTsKILL, N. Y., March 19, 1908. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Sir,—With many others, doubtless all right-minded persons, I 
feel that I must protest against such an outrageous caricature as 
appears on the cover of the WEEKLY just received. It is far beneath 
the dignity of such a paper as any published by the Harpers, and 
of a man prominent in public life, and who is popular throughout 
the country. 

If J subseribed for the WEEKLY I should discontinue it at once, 
as I consider it most disloyal to those in high position. 

But my husband has subscribed for it for so many years he is 
unwilling to give it up. 

I think you ought to apologize publicly and to the public. 

I am, sir, 
(Mrs.) F. B. W. 

We don’t want to apologize, but you still have a remedy. You 
can subscribe, and then discontinue.—Eprvor. 


OBSTREPEROUS SENTIMENTS REBUKED 
Fioripa, February 23, 1908. 
To the Editor of Harper's Weekly: 

Sir.—May I ask the meaning of the article—on the ninth page of 
your issue of the 22d—cealled * Lost Standards”? That there are 
ignorant vulgarians who would write such a thing ean be im- 
agined, but that HarPer’s WEEKLY would publish an insult to the 
major portion of its readers is somewhat remarkable. 

I am, sir, 
MIcHAEL MYERS SHOEMAKER. 


It was the letter of the Missouri correspondent who declared: 
“There never existed in this country but two sets of decent 
people—the old-time blue-bellied Yankees and the cultured South- 
erners. <All the rest have been mongrels and mudsills, and un- 
fortunately they run the business and _ polities of this age.” We 
confess to have been delighted with the obstreperous energy of these 
sentiments so tersely conveyed, though they are not sentiments 
which we share.—Ebrror. 


THE THREE WILLIAMS TO RUN 
Lynn, Mass., March 10, 1908. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Srr,—The Presidential contest looks as though it would finally 
develop into a race with these entries, after several proud States 
have complimented their respective favorite sons. Of course ap- 
parent winners have been beaten before in national conventions, 
and they may be beaten again. In 1839 Henry Clay thought that 
he was going to be right, and to be President. too, but the Whigs 
nominated William Henry Harrison. In 1844 Martin Van Buren 
was sure of a vindication—until the Southern politicians sprung 
James Knox Polk upon a surprised country. In 1860 William 
Henry Seward was positive of a victory, but Providence, assisted 
by mortal combinations, passed the crown to Abraham Lincoln. 

In spite of these and other examples, however, the writer still 
thinks that the campaign of 1908 will be fought out between the 
three Williams. “ William” means a defender or protector, and 
the name is quite logical as far as the prospective candidates are 
concerned. William Howard Taft, being the proclaimed heir pre- 
sumptive of Theodore Roosevelt, regards himself as the natural 
and inevitable defender and protector of the Rooseveltian policies. 
William Jennings Bryan, the human paradox who preaches the 
rights of everybody while practising an absolute dictatorship over 
his party, believes that he has the divine right to defend and 
protect the Democratic nomination from falling into any hands 
but his own. William Randolph Hearst, the modern crusader, 
is ever ready to defend and protect the outraged Reptblicans and 
disgusted Democrats who are willing to accept him as the one 
man who'can lead them into the promised land where none but 
political angels may hope to enter. 

The probable result will be the election of Secretary Taft, the 
final passing of Colonel Bryan, and the coming of Mr. Hearst. 
In the event of President Taft being alive and pleased with his 
job, with no inconvenient financial panics in his wake in 1912, 
he may have a more serious encounter with the gentleman from 
New York. Mr. Hearst secured such a large vote for Mayor of 
the city of New York in 1905 that the Democrats were compelled 
to indorse him for Governor of the Empire State in 1906. He is 
now ready to play the same game on a national scale. He hopes 
to poll such a convincing vote as the Independent or Nationalist 
candidate this year that the Democratic national convention will 
be forced to accept him the next time. He will certainly bear 
watching in the near future. 

I am, sir, 
WILttaAm F. WEICK. 
























































































































Prosperity fre Exchange 


WHY THE GREAT TRADE MARTS OF THE COUNTRY ARE 


ESSENTIAL TO THE CONDUCT OF ITS LEGITIMATE BUSINESS 


By HIRAM 


N. SAGER 


President of the Chicago Board of Trade 





1 much that is uninformed and unjust has been 
written in criticism of American exchanges and 
their methods of doing business, that it seems 
to the writer to be high time that the public 
should be given a fair idea of the work done 
by these marts of trade and their value to the 
country, 

li the public will stop to think of an avenue 
of trade that has not been attacked in this era 
of criticism, it will not seem at all strange that tie most promi- 
nent factor in our commercial system, the system which brings buyer 
and seller together, should be the central target—" the bull’s eye” 
—of the general and indiscriminate fusillade. 

President Roosevelt’s | remarks about curtailing bucketshop 
methods and purely gambling operations have been distorted into a 
wholesale condenmation of all trading in the form of future con- 
tracts, without which the merchants, manufacturers, transporta- 
tion interests, and even agriculture, would be paralyzed. Casual 
readers are misled by it. What President Roosevelt did say was 
this: 

“The great bulk of the business transacted on the exchanges is 
not only legitimate, but is necessary to the working ef our modern 














of a question of vital importance to the owner of every acre of 
grain-raising land in this country, and the indiscriminate charges 
of gambling, defaleations, embezzling, suicides, ete., described |) 
some writers, many of whom know no such word as responsibilit 
in their utterances. They write very glibly about “ thousands oi 
professional gamblers about the Stock Exchange of New York, and 
hundreds of thousands who are scattered about the country,” but 
not a word do they say about the broad scope of the legitimate 
features of the grain, cotton, stock, and coffee exchanges as aids 
in the commerce of the world. They simply take up their pens 
and brand the entire collections as “ gamblers,” and ask to have 
the Wheels of progress reversed so that they may be able to make 
the point of theiv story. ‘Take, for example, one exchange—thiec 
Chicago Board of Trade. Whoever heard of gamblers securing a 
charter from the commonwealth for the purpose of handling 
$500,000,000 worth of actual property annually? Whoever heard of 
thirty-two great railroad lines entering a city of over two millions 
of people cooperating with a gambling concern, recognizing its 
authority and rules in the delivery and transfer of 400,000,000 
bushels of grain annually? Whoever heard of the State appointing 
a board of commissioners and conducting a bureau of inspection, 
at an expense of thousands of dollars annually, to furnish certifi- 
, cates as to the grade and 
character of the property 
bought, sold, and distributed 











at home and = abroad by 
soard of Trade houses, if the 
institution was for gambling 
purposes’ The same _ perti 
nent question may be asked 
about the regulation and con 
trol of warehouses holding 
the product of vast packing 
and live-stock interests. Why 
are the agents of lake and 
ocean steamship lines, — the 
agents of vast insurance in 
terests and representatives ot 
Kuropean grain and = meat- 
handling concerns on this ex- 
change if it is conducted for 
gambling purposes? 

Where in ail the business 
world will be found a more 
rigid code of business morals 
or a more vigilant super 
vision of each and_ every 
transaction of the year than 
on the representative ~ ex- 
changes of this country? Yet 
all are branded by these 
writers as gambling institu- 
tions. 

Do the assailants of the ex- 
changes wish to set their 
opinions up against that of 
the highest courts in the 
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industrial system, and extreme care would have to be taken not 
to interfere with this business in doing away with the bucketshop 
type of operations.” 

The President voiced the sentiment of every member of every 
legitimate exchange in this country in the above words. He knows 
the difference between real transactions, backed by the product of 
the country, and the imitation which simply makes wagers upon the 
quotations that are made by men engaged in actua! trade on the 
various exchanges, and he is candid enough to say so. 

The President knows, too, that the leading agricultural 
nation of Europe made a_ fine political mess of it by re- 
stricting open markets on publie bourses, and he adds this further 
warning: 

* We should study both the successes and the failures of foreign 
legislators who, notably Germany, have worked along this line, so 
as not to do anything harmful. Moreover, there is a special diffi- 
culty in dealing with this matter by the Federal government in 
a Federal republic like ours.” 

What a contrast there is between this cool, conservative view 


State and the United States 
Supreme Court, who have re- 
viewed the transactions in 
the open markets time after 
time, after hard-fought legal 
battles, and always vindicated the rights of the commercial body— 
the exchange? 

Cannot these writers read and understand history? Do they 
need to be told that this same line of indiscriminate attack was 
made on the exchanges of the country under the old Hatch bill? 
Do they know that an industrial commission of five United States 
Senators, five Representatives, and nine other leading men of the 
country, spent three years’ time, following the special act of Con- 
gress of June 18, 1898, investigating this entire subject? 

With unlimited opportunity, in point of time, and the power to 
subpeena witnesses, and to visit all sections of the country, this 
commission, after its investigation into the methods employed to 
distribute the surplus crops of the country, unreservedly took the 
ground that future trading is in the interest of the farmer. The 
report was concurred in by every member of the commission and 
was signed by the chairman, the late Senator Kyle, of South 
Dakota, who was originally a strong Granger, and a Populist, but 
who had been convinced that the old crusade against boards of 
trade and cotton exchanges was a mistake. 
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Can any man who 
pretends to write for 
an intelligent public 
be blind to the fear- 
ful punishment. visit- 
ed upon the producing 
elasses of Germany 
by the closing of the 
bourses of that coun- 
try a few years ago? 
Can he be ignorant of 
the fact that the 
arguments to close 
the German exchanges 
were borrowed from 
the politicians in this 
country who tried to 
force anti-future trad- 
ing legislation at 
Washington? The ex- 
periment was a dis- 
mal failure for the 
leading agricultural 
nation of Europe. In 
1900 the German gov- 
ernment ordered the 
bourses reopened on 








ferring to short sell- 
ing, Says: 

‘In truth, selling 
what you do not own, 
instead of being the 
practice only of skilled 
professionals, is the 
commonest act of com- 
merce. Every spinner 
who contracts to sell 
cloth not in store goes 
short of cotton, as well 
as of cloth, and is per- 
force a buyer of the 
material to make the 
unwoven fabric. Every 
man who contracts to 
build a house goes 
short of labor, and 
obligates himself to 
become a hirer and a 
buyer. An _ instant’s 
reflection will show 
that the bears are 
compulsory buyers, 
and that bulls are 
sellers in intention as 








the urgent petition of 
grain raisers. Does 
this country want to 
try such a costly ex- 
periment? Ask any 


of the big grain handlers of any exchange, and they will tell you 
that about fifty per cent. of the year’s production is sent forward 
to market during the four months following the gathering of the 
crops. If they are honest, they will tell you that only the presence 
of the open world’s markets prevents gigantic combines among 
buyers, and a lowering of prices from ten to twenty-five per cent. 
to producers while the rush of marketing is in progress. Once the 
grain is accumulated at the big centres, this same combine would 
be able to mark prices very much higher to consumers. It needs 
no special insight into trade conditions to know that the open 
market, which the exchange makes possible, is the only barrier to 
the formation of the greatest trust this country ever dreamed of, 
with all its blighting effects on the owners and tillers of American 


farms. 


Much is said about short selling in grain or cotton by those who 
have not the property to deliver. The penalty for the same under 
the rules of the exchange is equivalent to that of a bond—the 
seller has to deliver or must buy back the amount of his short sale 
in the open market, and thus become a factor in advancing prices 
to the benefit of the original producer of the graiu or cotton, as 
well as the buyer of futures who anticipates his wants by making 


contracts months in advance. 
It is not easy to understand 
why so many _ well-meaning 
people have a hokby of attack- 
ing the exchanges, the public 
markets of the great centres, 
and well estabiished modern 
methods of buying and selling 
for future delivery. The only 
reasonable explanation is that 
abuses of legitimate transac- 
tions have been allowed to 
flourish, in the shape of bucket- 
shops and irresponsible _ so- 
called brokerage concerns 
which fleece the public, and are 
responsible to no one for their 
acts, as they are outlaws to 
start with. For a period of 
years the big exchanges have 
waged a war on these para- 
sites, with the aid of the 
various States. Even now, 
would-be reformers’ who look 
only at the surface of things, 
condemn the whole system of 
trading in agricultural prod- 
ucts simply because they do 
not know where commercial 
transactions end, and where 
imitation and fraud begin. As 
well might the farmer chop 
down the fruit-bearing trees of 
his orchard to get rid of lice 
and insects that are working 
damage to his fruit, as for the 
State or nation to propose the 
abolishment of exchanges and 
their open markets because of 
the objectionable parasites 
which live upon them, and be- 
come a tax upon that credulous 
portion of the public which 
patronizes them, even after 
knowing them to be outlaws. 
An editorial in an_  im- 
portant Eastern paper, re- 
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when they take their profits. 
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soon as their fore- 
sight is justified. 
Short sellers are the 
strength of declining 
markets, when bears 


take their profits, and sales of bulls check advancing markets 
In all genuine speculation, the 
goods actually change hands on the Stock Exchange, and theoretic- 
ally do so on the produce exchanges. It is only bucketshops that 
merely register bets, and do not trade in real things. Nobody de- 
fends “ bucketing,” nor has experience devised any way to prevent 
the foolish from losing money by the practice. Laws to prevent 
mistakes regarding markets are, indeed, a long-felt want, but no 
wit of man has yet devised such a thing.” 

Every thoughtful man who will study the business of the world 
as conducted to-day must see that in all lines the tuture contract 
is a necessity. The world is fed, clothed, and transported by sup- 
plies furnished on future contracts. 
tinction between supplying grain, flour, and provisions on future 
contracts and supplying coal, lumber, steel, wool, and leather on 
future contracts. Any sane man knows that the business of the 
country could not go on for a day if the builder could not buy 
lumber, the manufacturer buy wool and leather, the railroads buy 
coal, steel, and hundreds of other things, weeks, months, and some- 
times years in advance. For every buyer there must be a seller. 
Sellers have to meet demands of buyers by making future con- 


There can be no possible dis- 


tracts. The sales are made be- 
fore the wool is taken from the 
sheep’s back, the hide from the 
steer, the iron and coal from 
the mines. Just so, wheat, 
corn, and cotton are sold’ be- 
fore the crops are harvested: 
sometimes before they are out 
of the ground. The miller can- 
not wait until the wheat is on 
the cars to provide for this out- 
put. He sells flour months 
ahead. He must make con- 
tracts for his wheat months 
ahead. The seller (short seller, 
if you please, until he can de- 
liver the property) is an abso- 
lute necessity. America is en- 
gaged in feeding and clothing 
Kurope with her surplus 
grain and cotton. The ex- 
changes, with their facilities 
for ascertaining crop promise 
at home on one hand, and 
foreign needs on the other, 
enable their members to make 
contracts with the producers, 
from whom they buy, and with 
the consumers, to whom they 
sell. The whole business is 
based on future contracts. 
Back of these contracts stands 
the exchange with its iron-clad 
rules. offering a guarantee to 
all the world that the contracts 
of its members will be faith- 
fully met. If future contracts 
underlie the commercial world 
it is difficult to see how law- 
makers can interfere with their 
operations on _ legally and 
honorably conducted ex- 
changes without running foul 
of the constitutional provision 
against class legislation. The 
problem which confronts the 
trade and Congress is how to 



























































































































































































































The Philadelphia Stock Exchange 


do away with the parasites, and their vicious and harmful abuses 
of grain and cotton contracts, without crippling the enormous 
business depending on legitimate transactions based on future 
contracts. 

The Supreme Court of the United States, in its decision May 8, 
1905, in favor of the Chicago Board of Trade, held that future con- 
tracts on the Board of Trade were not gambling transactions, and 
this court, referring to the Chicago Board of Trade’s methods of 
distributing its quotations to the world, said, ** The telegraph com- 
panies all receive the quotations under a contract not to furnish 
them to any bucket shop or place where they are used as a basis 
for bets or illegal contracts.” 

Note the prohibition not to furnish them to any bucket shop or 
place where they are used as a basis for bets or illegal contracts; 
and yet these bucket shops obtain these quotations in an illegal 
way and on them they base their bets. 

The Supreme Court gave its explanation of what the Chicago 
Board of Trade was, and said, “ This chamber of commerce is, in 
the first place, a great market where, through its eighteen hundred 
members, is transacted a large part of the grain and provision 
business of the world. Of course, in a modern market contracts 
are not confined to saies for immediate delivery,” and then this 
court referred to speculation in the following words: 

‘* People will endeavor to forecast the future and to make agree- 
ments according to their prophecy. Speculation of this kind by 
competent men is the self-adjustment of society to the probable. 
Its value is well known as a means of avoiding or mitigating 
catastrophes, equalizing prices, and providing for periods of want. 
Legislatures and courts generally have recognized that the natural 
evolutions of a complex society are to be touched only with a very 
cautious hand, and that such coarse attempts at a remedy for the 
waste incident to every social function as a simple prohibition and 
laws to stop its being are harmful and vain.” 

Business enterprise inevitably involves speculation. 

Such speculation is utteriy distinct from gambling. 

It differs in no moral quality from the speculation entered into 
by the jobber who accumulates silks or woollens or any other com- 
modity in preparation for an estimated future demand, or from 
the business judgment used by the contractor who agrees to de- 
liver a great building or warship at a given price. The former 
buys on his estimate of future values, the latter agrees to sell 
short on his best judgment of the future cost of materials and 
labor. 

No branch of business can be broadly conducted without the 
element of speculation. 

Most important, however, to the prosperous progress of a country 
with a large agrarian population is that character of speculative 
enterprise which enables the product of the soil to be marketed at 
the will of the producer at prices in line with the estimates of 
statisticians as to the average year’s value. 

Based on hedging sales made possible by the great exchanges of 
the country, buyers in country districts are able to pay prices 
figured closely to terminal markets, allowing for its items of 
freight, handling, and a small margin. 
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Prior to the existence of these exchanges, prices paid by buyers 
were far out of line, and the producer frequently suffered from a 
cash market temporarily dull, or supplies temporarily large 
at distributing points, either of which conditions, lacking 
a speculative market, were enough to cut dewn obtainable 
prices on country districts from ten per cent. to twenty-five per 
cent. 

A recent illustration of this situation has been seen in the case 
of the barley markets, in which commodity there is practically no 
speculative trading for future delivery, and prices for which have 
fluctuated frequently from twenty cents to thirty cents a bushel, 
while wheat, corn, and oats have experienced comparatively slight 
fluctuation. 

No market can be broadly maintained without both buyers and 
sellers who are able and willing to make future contracts based 
upon their views of future values. 

In the few months succeeding the grain harvest the country 
sends to market the requirements of consumption for a _ long 
period; an enormous surplus is stored in sight. Somebody must 
carry this load. Two classes do this. First, the farmers carry a 
large part of the crop for varying periods; second, the skilled 
judges of values on the various exchanges, and their following, 
carry that part which the farmers do not choose to hold. If such 
a custom did not exist we should be confronted annually with two 
hurtful extremes of value. First, immediately succeeding the 
harvest, prices would, in the face of a present over-supply, fall to 
values below the cost of profitable production; later on, however, 
just before the following harvest, supplies would be exhausted, an 
eager consumptive demand would then find no adequate supply, 
and as a result values would leap upward to figures distressing to 
the poor and burdensome to the rich. Consequently, speculation, 
merely another name for the act of adjusting supplies to require- 
ments, gradually bringing prices, as it does, from one condition to 
meet another, is of the utmost importance. Speculation then is a 
natural and legitimate outgrowth of the great system that has 
been perfected for the marketing of our crops. It is a moderator, 
checking the greed of holders and placing a firm hand of restraint 
upon the exactions of buyers. It broadens the market; it makes 
world conditions the measure of values. It preserves an equilibrium 
that could be maintained through no other agency, and as carried 
on under the legal restrictions and judicious regulations of the 
great exchanges, it is a factor conducive to the general wel- 
fare. 

If the present safe methods of hedging purchases of grain with 
sales for future delivery is interfered with, the banks will unques- 
tionably be less willing to furnish the funds to tinance the crop 
movement, as grain collateral would in such event be regarded as 
less desirable security for loans. 

The exchanges, with their facilities for ascertaining crop promise 
at home, on one hand, and foreign needs on the other, enable their 
members to make contracts with the producers, from whom they 
buy, and with the consumers, to whom they sell. The whole 
business is based on future contracts. 
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The New Orleans Cotton Exchange 
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Legislation and Life Insurance 


By DARWIN P. KINGSLEY 






President of the New York Life Insurance Company 


BAD law is a bad law, although passed in furtherance 
of a good cause. As a people we exhibit an increasing 
tendency to remedy every kind of evil by legisla- 
tion. This is a natural development, because legisla- 
tion is the chief method through which the instinct 
of local self-government and the sovereignty of the 
citizen find expression. 

The expansion of thirteen colonies with their earlier 
and later possessions into forty-six great States, 
coupled with facilities for transportation and com- 
munication that have made it possible to despatch business at an 
unprecedented rate, has developed problems of government which 
were unknown a hundred years ago. It is no exaggeration to say 
that in both State and national affairs important legislation has 
often been enacted at times of public excitement and under the 
stress of anger and resentment. ‘There is too iittle legislation any- 
where which is well thought out and really constructive in charac- 
ter. This condition is probably unavoidable; but it explains the 
initial crudities of our legislation. We usually go too far at such 
times, and after a good deal of damage has been done we proceed 
to correct excesses, and we ultimately arrive at legislation which 
is just and workable. 

There is perhaps no more striking example of the operation of 
these methods than the passage, by the State of New York in 1906, 
of a new code of insurance laws known as the Armstrong laws. 

New York State and New York city had become the life insurance 
centre of the world. The greatest, soundest, and most successful 
life insurance companies were located there. Their accumulated 
assets exceeded one and one-half billion dollars. Their employees 
were many thousands in number. Their contracts covered the 
world. They had become institutions whose success, whose integrity 
of management, and whose financial responsibility were matters of 
grave importance to millions of people, embracing the citizenship 
of about every race and every nation. The public investigation of 
1905 uncovered bad methods—methods which may have been com- 
mon to all corporate life, yet never should have been the methods 
of life insurance. This aroused a fury of condemnation. Driven 
by this fury the Legislature of 1906 wrote new laws. In writing 
laws hastily, under the pressure of public opinion, the Legislature 
did what every such body has always done; it struck hard and 
directly at admitted evils; it had no opportunity-—and perhaps at 
that time little disposition—to take care that the innocent did 
not suffer with the guilty. 

I maintain that a part of this legislation has already done great 
injury to life insurance, and is certain to work incalculable damage 
unless its excesses are soon corrected. Moreover, it will almost cer- 
tainly discredit its own moral achievements—which are great— 
unless its unsound doctrines are speedily eliminated. 

One instance—already closed and but little discussed—shows the 
evils of hasty action. In order to prevent the recurrence of certain 
methods employed by the larger companies in making investments, 
the law governing life insurance investments was rewritten. It 
was rewritten along special and narrow lines. It drove directly 
at practices which had been justly enough condemned. It went 
so far in its specific prohibition that when, lately, a certain street 
railroad bond, largely held by the life companies of this city, 
defaulted in its interest, the companies found themselves denied 
the right to exercise the salvage measures universally resorted to 
under such circumstances. <A relief bill was proposed, rushed 
through the Legislature, and signed upon the last day of grace but 
one. The amounts involved reached into the millions, and if the 
default had occurred when the Legislature was not in session, 
heavy losses would almost certainly have followed. 

This instance and the investment law do not, however, go so 
directly to the economic unsoundness of certain sections. 

Section ninety-six, section ninety-seven, section eighty-seven, 
section fifty-three, and some others, are all economically wrong, 
and unless repealed or modified will result in large losses to policy 
holders. 

Section ninety-six arbitrarily limits individual and corporate 
activity; it is a plain combination in restraint of trade. Its logic 
would compel people to take insurance in certain companies by 
denying them the right to take it in other companies, even though 
those companies may be the soundest and the most economically 
managed. It involves a dangerous and un-American invasion of 
private rights. It strikes at all citizenship, because while it here 
arbitrarily limits life insurance production, it may to-morrow be 
exercised through another enactment against any form of business 
activity. 

In section ninety-seven the State undertakes not only to regu- 
late but to administer the details of business. It is about the 
latest attempt to fix prices and wages by law. It not only limits 
the wages of the soliciting agent, but it fixes narrowly when the 
agent shall be paid and how he shall be paid. It in effect not only 
limits the total he shall receive, but compels him to wait from 
three to nine years for a large part of his earnings. It has re- 
sulted in driving more than ten thousand men out of the insur- 
ance business in eighteen months. 

Section eighty-seven is thoroughly bad. It coerces the judgment 
of trustees, and compels the annual distribution of assets in the 





large companies down to limits that are insufficient for safety. 
The law otherwise fixes a minimum of assets which a life company 
must have or be insolvent. This section fixes a maximum, to 
exceed which is criminal. The fluctuation of first-class bonds 
within twelve months has—for the largest companies—surpassed 
the difference between the line of solvency and that of criminality 
nearly two to one. This section should be wholly repealed. 

Section fifty-three puts a smirch on the business of life insurance. 
It pillories life insurance men as being a class likely to indulge in 
improper practices, and makes any infraction of any part of the 
insurance law a misdemeanor. 

Lately a wave of indignation swept over the Regular Army be- 
cause a regulation was adopted which takes the finger-marks of all 
recruits, merely because some soldiers desert, and the finger-marks 
are valuable always in the identification of criminals. Small 
wonder that men rebel at being rated as criminals because some 
men have been unfaithful. Life insurance men rebel at a similar 
brand. S 

All these sections and some others are the expression in law 
of a false premise laid down in the report of the Armstrong com- 
mittee. The committee declared their conviction that certain life 
companies had already become so large that no good purpose 
would be served by their further growth. Then they recommended 
such legislation as would make their assumption effective. They 
succeeded. They have stopped the growth of the companies named, 
and the growth of all other companies which are squarely and 
fully affected by the laws. 

At the rate of gain recorded by the.companies operating in New 
York State at the close of 1904, maintained through 1905-6 and 
7, the outstanding risks of those companies would now be 
$2,000,000,000 more than they are. This represents about 750,000 
families without insurance who might otherwise now be protected. 
What does the presence or absence of such a volume of good insur- 
ance mean to the State—to the world? It would make a company 
as large in risks as the largest now in existence. 

Personally I doubt if the companies could have maintained the 
rate of growth recorded in 1904 and for some years previous there- 
to. The insurance risk was so vast that natural wear and tear 
would have reduced the ratio of gain. I doubt, also, if legislative 
action suflicient to stop unquestioned abuses could have been 
taken without some considerable shrinkage for a few years in the 
annual output. But all this is one thing, and the slaughter which 
has followed the enactment of the Armstrong laws is another. 

Section ninety-six and section ninety-seven and section eighty- 
seven are invasions of private rights. The State has power to 
destroy; but the people mean to be very careful how that power is 
exercised. These sections vary from direct to indirect destruction 
of individual opportunity. They are unsound, because the premise 
from which they are drawn is unsound. 

Under full publicity the people do not fear any honestly created 
corporation, however large or successful it may be. The Arm- 
strong committee was seized with a recurrence of the fear that 
gripped the Legislature of this State in 1834 when it decreed that 
the New York Life Insurance and Trust Company should never be 
allowed to receive on deposit more than $5,000,000. To the good 
people of that day obviously anything beyond $5,000,000 was “a 
public menace.” I can imagine that in the debate attending this 
enactment it was gravely stated that “no useful purpose will be 
served by its becoming larger,” and that “the question of re- 
sponsible contro] and conservative management will soon become 
one of extreme difficulty.” (Paraphrase from the Armstrong 
Report, p. 282. 

It is perhaps now time to say that the avidity with which the 
public seized upon the insurance disclosures of 1905 is not ex- 
plained by reference to the sensational methods of the yellow press 
and the general willingness of: men to listen-to scandal. 

The public had long been offended. There had been too much 
strutting and bragging; too many acts on the part of leading life 
insurance men which violated the proprieties. ‘That a feeling of 
resentment over such things can percolate all through public 
thought is a fact that does not need proof. It exists now toward 
a small and really unimportant section of the community which 
poses as “society.” All it needs to become a fearful instrument 
of destruction is opportunity. The opportunity always comes 
sooner or later. 

But the offensive and the wrong things in life insurance in 1905 
no more represent life insurance itself than the so-called leaders 
of society represent the great body of the people. 

It is just as unwise, just as unstatesmanlike, to cripple and limit 
and smirch life insurance because of the resentment which the pub- 
lie felt in 1905, as it would be to abandon manhood suffrage or the 
right of private property because of the scandals and degeneracy 
of “ high society.” 

The legislation of 1906 strikes blindly at certain demonstrated 
evils. It specializes. It stops certain practices, and it stops 
growth. It is in parts unsound, unwise, un-American. It needs 
quick revision. The question is, will the Legislature act at once 
and prevent heavy losses to the State; or will it wait and act 
after a clear mandate from the people—-which will come as soon as 
these laws are understood and their effect is clearly in evidence. 
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By ROBERT G. SKERRETT 

















‘The “Emeraude,” the latest Type of French Submarine 
TO OFFSET HER LOW FREEBOARD SHE HAS BEEN FITTED WITIL AN EXCEPTIONALLY LARGE CONNING-TOWER 


JIE partisans of the submarine type of naval 
vessel have precipitated a pretty wrangle in 
Congress by dropping two of the four battle- 
ships recommended by the Navy Department, 
and substituting in their stead an additional 
number of under-water craft. Apart from 
raising a rumpus in the Capitol, this action 
has fostered widespread and erroneous ideas 
concerning the real value of submarine vessels. 

Whatever may be the present fighting worth of the submarine 
boat,—and it has an admitted value,—it would be hard to find a 
serious-minded .student of naval affairs willing to jeopardize his 
reputation by comparing the fighting efficiency of the submarine 
to that of the modern battleship. The battleship and the sub- 
marine boat have distinct fields of usefulness, and the standard 
of naval power is now and probably always will be based upon the 
number of battleships available. Should Congress, however, pro- 
vide for more submarine boats, the field should be open to all 
builders and inventors because of the rapid developments that are 
taking place; and it behooves the American people to know some- 
thing about the present state of the art in this new field of naval 
construction. 

Only a few years ago all under-water boats were called sub- 
marines, and no effort was made to indulge in precise distinctions. 
This persisted until 1897, when Monsieur Laubeuf of the French 
navy brought out his boat, the Narval, which, by way of designa- 
tion, he termed a “ Submersible.’ His idea was to characterize 
his craft as a vessel 
that might be sub- 





water’s surface, and finally leaves her with only a small part ot 
her conning-tower out of water. The remaining part above water 
represents what is called “reserve buoyancy.” This buoyancy 
varies generally from two hundred to a thousand pounds, depend- 
ing upon the size of the craft; and it is to overcome the perma 
nent tendency to rise represented by this reserve that pressure is 
brought to bear upon the submerging rudders or the hydroplanes 
in order to make the boat sink after she is once put in motion. 
Now, the amount of water that must be taken into a submarine 
vessel to bring her body sufficiently below the surtace for readi- 
ness to dive constitutes one of the two prime distinctions between 
the submarine and the submersible. In the submarine only from 
five per cent. to twelve per cent. of her total submerged bulk lies 
above the surface when she is in her lightest condition, and, ac- 
cordingly, nearly that percentage of water ballast must be 
pumped into her tanks to bring her down to the required condi- 
tion preparatory to running submerged. In a submersible, on the 
other hand, two, three, and even four times this percentage of 
water ballast must be pumped into her tanks in order to reduce 
the vessel’s reserve of buoyancy so that she may be forcibly made 
to sink out of sight. It is the height out of water or reserve of 
buoyancy of the submersible which gives her her superior sea- 
keeping qualities, which permits the vessel to be driven safely 
on the surface at higher rates of speed, and which contributes in 
other ways to the efficiency, the habitability, and the military 
value of the craft. 
The second prime difference between the submarine and _ the 
submersible lies in the 
form of hull. As the 





merged, but which 
ordinarily was to run 
on the surface, and to 
have there much of 
the outward appear- 
ance common to the q 
French torpedo boats 
of that date. Monsieur 
Laubeuf had built the 
Narval in competition 
with the older sub- 
marine Gustave Zédé 
—-a vessel lying very 
low upon the water, 
built with a cigar- 
shaped form of hull, 
and possessing very 
limited endurance and 
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great bulk of the true 
submarine always lies 
below the surface, the 
first aim of the de- 
signer is so to form 
that hull that it will 
offer the least resist- 
ance to the water. 
Experience has proved 
that a  cigar-shaped 
body is the best for 
this purpose, but it is 
not the best for sur- 
face navigation. The 
submersible, on the 
other hand, relying 
primarily upon sur 
face speed to cover 








habitability. Because 
of her form of hull 
the Gustave Zédé 
also had a_ tendency 
to plunge head _ first 
when running — sub- 
merged, and despite 
improved methods of 
control it has never 
been possible to make her run with less than an inclination of 
five degrees. When pitching and rolling she trequently spilt the 
acid out of her batteries, and this made the atmosphere within 
the boat quite unbearable. In order to give his vessel sea-keeping 
qualities, Monsieur Laubeuf shaped her hull like that of a surface 
craft. This gave her a considerable measure of freeboard or body 
above water, and offset the inherent tendency to dive peculiar to 
the cigar-shaped hull. In addition to this, he fitted his boat with 
hydroplanes—side fins, or submerging rudders, symmetrically dis- 
posed forward and aft, and by means of these he was able to force 
the Narvral under water on an even keel, thus avoiding all risk of 
spilling the electrolyte out of his batteries or assuming hazardous 
inclinations. 

All submarine vessels are brought to a conditions of readiness 
to submerge by taking in water ballast in suitably arranged and 
controlled tanks. This causes more of the boat to sink below the 


HER CIGAR-SHAPED HULL, 


long distances that 


The British Submarine “ B-10” she may the sooner 

THiS VESSEL HAS A PARTIAL SUPERSTRUCTURE BUILT UPON TIE MAIN BODY OF 

THE SAILOR ON 

STANDING ON THE STARBOARD HYDROPLANE, AND BEFORE THE VESSEL CAN BE 
MADE TO DIVE THESE HYDROPLANES MUST BE UNDER WATER 


reach the field where 
she must act as a sub- 
merged craft, has a 
ship - shaped body 
which enables her to 
attain this end better 
than the submarine. 
When running submerged, however, this form of hull offers more 
resistance to the water than that of the cigar-shaped body. Tlie 
submersible can go farther seaward, can hold her station longer. 
and can face weather conditions that would put a submarine out 
of action. While her submerged speed is less than that of a 
submarine of corresponding displacement, yet she is a far more 
formidable craft because of her wider field of usefulness and tlie 
measure of habitability and comfort that her sea-keeping faculties 
assure her crew. 

When the submersible was first designed, her great reserve of 
buoyancy promised to be a serious handicap because of the length 
of time taken to fill her ballast tanks with the measure of water 
needed to bring her into readiness to run submerged. In ilie 
earlier French boats this took nearly half an hour, as compared 
with the five or six minutes required by the submarines of that 
date to reach the same stage. Improved pumping facilities and 4 
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beiter system of handling these large volumes 
of water have revolutionized this feature, and 
in the comparative tests between the sub- 
marine Z and the submersible Aigrette of the 
French service in 1905, the latter boat actually 
beat the submarine in this very particular. 
Since then France has concentrated her efforts 
upon the development of the submersible. 

in 1902, Great Britain was forced, by reason 
of French activity in the field of submarine 
navigation, to subscribe to popular demand, 
and a certain number of Holland boats similar 
to our vessels of the Adder class were ordered 
by the British Admiralty for experimental 
purposes. Almost before the last of this initial 
group of five was finished the British naval 























A Submersible being built for Russia 
THIS VESSEL IS ONE OF A NUMBER NOW 
UNDER CONSTRUCTION AT ST, PETERSBURG 


each side—like a pair of short, broad oars. 
They were intended to supplement the diving 
action of the diving rudder at the stern, by 
sausing the vessel to sink bodily. They did 
not exercise any control over tie vessel’s hori- 
zontal trim. However, they constituted an 
improvement. 

The diving boat goes under water head first 
by reason of the tilting action of horizontal 
rudders placed at the stern of the vessel, and to 








The U. S. Submarine “ Cuttlefish” at the Brooklyn Navy Yard 
VESSELS ON 
THE BASIS OF WHICH SO MANY OF THE SUBMARINES HAVE BEEN BUILT 


THIS IS ONE OF THE CIGAR-SHAPED TYPE OF UNDER-WATER 


authorities had undertaken improvements on their cwn initiative, 
and the A-1 was the pioneer vessel of the so-called ‘ Admiralty” 
type. The A-1 was not a thoroughly satisfactory vessel, but before 
her fatal sinking in 1904 she had satisfied the Admiralty that they 
were making departures in the right direction. They had bought 
the experience paid for by the United States government in 
developing the Adder class, and our British brothers were intent 
upon going ahead of us. ‘The rest of the boats of the “ A” class— 
twelve in number—contained various improvements, but all of 
them retained the cigar-shaped form of hull, with its limited 
stability and its hazardous tendency to plunge voluntarily; and 
all of them were characterized by the very moderate portion of 
their bodies remaining above water when the vessels were in their 
lightest trim. The speed of these boats had been steadily in- 
creasing, and yet nothing had been done to raise their bows out of 
water, so that, when running rapidly, the mass of the bow wave 
should not fall on the vessel’s upper body and tend to weight her 
down by the head. This omission was given fatal emphasis by 
the sinking of the A-8. That vessel was running in a smooth sea 
at a speed of ten knots an hour and with a considerable reserve 
of buoyancy. Her stern had been made to dip a couple of degrees 
in order to bring her bow up, and yet the volume of water sweep- 
ing upon her deck forward forced the boat under before her engines 
could be stopped, and fifteen lives paid the penalty. 

In the succeeding boats of the “ A” class, and in the later vessels 
of the “B” and “C” classes, a superstructure of limited pro- 
portions was built upon the cigar-shaped body of the main hull. 
The primary intent of this 
was to increase the reserve of 


give this type of submarine facility in this 
maneeuvre the craft is purposely made instable 
in a fore-and-aft direction, and in this particu- 
lar may be popularly likened to a slightly 
sluggish seesaw. The dicadvantages of this 
method of getting under water increase as the 
vessel grows longer, and it becomes a still more serious matter as 
the vessel’s speed is raised, and especially so when operating in 
waters of moderate depth. The even-keel boat simply goes down on 
an even keel and assumes none of these dangerous angles; and, un- 
like the diving boat, she works better the more stability she is given. 

In time of nervous stress the best-trained man is liable to err. 
In the case of a diving boat running at high speed submerged this 
might cause the vessel to assume a dangerous angle of inclina- 
tion and either to strike the bottom or to invite peril in a number 
of different ways. The same oversight or lapse on the part of the 
man in control of the hydroplanes of an even-keel boat, however, 
would result merely in the vessel going slowly deeper without 
changing the direction of her line of motion. The diving rudder- 
man must be skilled by months of careful training in his office of 
balancing the great seesaw which his vessel virtually becomes; 
while the hydroplane man can be taught all that is required of him 
in a few hours, and his task is quite as simple as that of con- 
trolling a slow-speed elevator. 

Within the past year France has increased her force by ten 
submersibles, Austria has ordered two more, and Norway has 
ordered one. England has crdered sixteen more submarine vessels, 
and thirteen of these belong to the “D” type, which are more 
nearly submersibles than submarines; while the United States has 
ordered seven more submarines and a single submersible. It is to be 
hoped that the advent of this single submersible in our submarine 
flotilla marks the beginning of a serious official determination to test 
the relative merits of both types. 





buoyancy in the light condi- 
tion, to cause their bows to 
rise more easily to the sea, 
and to make the boats more 
stable and less liable to dive 
voluntarily when running on 
the surface with their buoyan- 
cies somewhat reduced. Model 
tank experiments in this coun- 
try had previously disclosed 
this tendency peculiar to the 
diving boat with the cigar- 
shaped form of hull. 

in order to obviate as far as 
possible the angle of dip need- 
ed to drive the diving boats 
of the “A” class initially 
under water, the British au- 
thorities placed a single pair 




















of hydroplanes on the vessels 
of the “ B” elass, and located 
‘em in the middle of the boat 
ust forward and near the base 
ff the conning-tower. They THIS PROFILE 
projected horizontally—one on 
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A Plan of the Russian Submersible “ Osetr” 
VIEW SHOWS THE MANNER IN WHICH THE EVEN- 
KEEL SUBMERSIBLE VESSEL OF THIS TYPE RUNS WHILE SUBMERGED 
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The London “Times” and its Directors 


THE MEN WHO WILL CONTROL THE FUTURE OF 
ONE OF THE GREATEST OF BRITISH INSTITUTIONS 


HAT staid old ship of English life, the London Times, 
has emerged with triumph from the sea of troubles 
that has lately beset it. The institution of the 
Times book club, some two years ago, resulted in a 
war with every publisher in the United Kingdom, 
and the withdrawal of publishers’ advertising was 
an important factor in the financial troubles which 
followed. When reconstruction of affairs had_be- 
come necessary, Cyril Arthur Pearson, the newspaper 
proprietor, led his forces to capture this craft of old- 

fashioned conservative orthodoxy for the cause of Protection. This 
act aroused a storm; not, characteristically, because of Mr. Pear- 
son’s politics, but because he was a newcomer in the newspaper 
field, whereas the Times had become sacrosanct through genera- 
tions of Walters, its owners. The storm drifted the 7'imes into the 
haven of a new company; Mr. Pearson withdrew, and Mr. Moberly 
sell retains his powers and becomes managing director. 





The Representative of the Walters 


The chairman of the company will be Arthur Fraser Walter, 
present principal proprietor of the Times, and the direct descendant 
of John Walter, the founder of the paper. By an arrangement 
with the present partners previous to his death the father of Mr. 
Arthur Walter practically made him manager of the Times for 
life. As chairman of the new company Mr. Walter will continue 
to hold the same relationship to the paper that he _ has 
always done. He and his brother, Mr. Godfrey Walter, are both 
men of ample fortune and extensive interests aside from the Times, 
though they each give the paper considerable attention and thought. 
The actual management, however, has always been teft to Mr. Bell, 
Mr. Buckle, and their able corps of assistants. Mr. Walter has a 
fine estate of two cr three thousand acres at Bear Wood, where he 
has entertained people of distinction from all parts of the world. 
It is a model estate, and on it Mr. Walter produces and raises 
almost everything that is needed for daily use. He cuts and saws 
his own timber and manufactures it into doors and windows. He 
makes his own bricks, has his own smithy and machine shops, 
and does much of the building for the tenantry. 

On the estate is a picturesque little church in which the master 
of Bear Wood takes a great interest, and not infrequently relieves 
the rector by reading the lessons himself. Bear Wood is a large 
mansion of red brick and gables, with an effective tower and many 
bow windows and creeping vines relieving the monotony of its 
vast frontage. The fact that nearly one hundred guests can be 
comfortably put up here for the week-end gives some idea of its size. 
There is a fine picture gallery containing rare paintings, and the 
corridors are filled with famous old prints, originals of cartoons, 
and other souvenirs of the many historical and political cam- 
paigns in which the Times and its proprietors have figured during 
the century or more of its existence. 

Mrs. Walter takes a great interest in the extensive hothouses 
and garden, and spends much of her time sketching and adding to 
a collection of china which already embraces some famous _his- 
toric services. Aside from the innumerable responsibilities which 
rest upon the mistress of such an establishment Mrs. Walter’s talent 
as hostess is heavily taxed in the large house parties for which 
Bear Wood is famous. 

Personally Mr. Walter strikes you as a direct-spoken man with a 
clear head and strong grasp of ali. the questions of the day. In 
essentials his personality, to a considerable extent, dominates the 
Times. In details he rarely interferes. If he disagreed with the 
policy of the paper on a given question he would not necessarily 
order it changed, but would endeavor by argument, reinforced per- 
haps by men of great authority on the debatable question, to bring 
the editor around to his view. 


Moberly Bell and His Achievements 


C. F. Moberly Bell, who now becomes managing director of the 
Times, has been connected with the paper as foreign correspondent 
and assistant manager for over forty years. From 1865 to 1890 
Mr. Bell was the Egyptian correspondent, and distinguished him- 
self not only for his newspaper capacity, but in the broad treat- 
ment of all the questions of far-reaching importance which came 
up between Great Britain and Egypt in the stirring times covering 
this period. An English gentleman now in America said to the 
writer the other day: “Our control of Egypt is of inestimable 
value to the Empire. If there is one agency te which more 
tian any other we are indebted for that control it is the Times, 
through its former representative in Cairo, Moberly Bell. As one 
‘chind the official scenes of Egyptian matters both in Cairo 
«nd in Europe from 1878 to 1886 and connected therewith, I 
speak from personal knowledge. The full story of the Eng- 
‘ish occupation has yet to be written, and when it appears I 





think that you will find that it will show conélusively the extent 
to which the British Empire owes her unrivalled position on the 
banks of the Nile and her mastery of the highway to India to the 
Times—and more especially to the work done as its representative 
in Egypt by Moberly Bell.” Mr. Bell is the author of several inter- 
esting works on Egypt, among them Khedives and Pashas, Egyptian 
Finance, and From Pharaoh to Fellah. From 189@ to the present 
time he has directed the business affairs of the Times, and his per- 
sonality has undoubtedly been recognized as the strongest of the 
staff in the conduct of the paper. While the organization of the 
Times office makes the editor absolute dictator as to its policy and of 
what is printed in its columns, Mr. Bell has by reason of being a 
trained journalist of ability always exercised an advisory relation- 
ship, and has taken considerable interest in the editorial and the 
financial departments, and naturally enough in the foreign corre- 
spondence. His wide circle of acquaintance among people of affairs 
in England and throughout Europe and America has made his 
hospitable home on Portland Place known and appreciated not only 
to British statesmen, soldiers, and men of letters and science, but 
to foreign celebrities of all sorts and kinds. ‘Though turned sixty 
years, Mr. Bell is as young as only an Englishman can be at that 
age. Of untiring energy and of that temperament which endures 
the great strain of journalistic work with equanimity and cheer- 
fulness, he retains all the keenness of wit and optimism character- 
istic of his early manhood. 

Mrs. Bell during her two visits with her husband to this coun- 
try made many friends. She is known in London as an exceed- 
ingly clever woman, a linguist, a lover of art and literature, and 
as one who has won distinction as a French scholar. She has 
also that tact and quick sympathy which have enabled her to 
attract the best element of society to her drawing room. 


The Man to Whom all England Writes 

George Earle Buckle, with the exception of a few years spent as 
a Fellow of All Souls College, Oxford, has devoted his life to the 
Times. He is a barrister of Lincoln’s Inn, but never practised, and 
entered the office of the Times on the editorial staff twenty-eight 
years ago, to be appointed editor a few years later. Mr. 
Buckle is a scholarly man and has undoubtedly kept up the 
tone and dignity of the paper, especially of the editorial or leader 
page, as it is called in England. Partly on account of the tradi- 


tion of the office, and partly because Mr. Buckle is himself a man 


of natural reserve, the editor of the Times has never figured 
largely in publie. He is less known and more seldom seen at 
official functions than either Mr. Walter or Mr. Bell, but his influ- 
ence within the office in guiding the editorial policy of the paper 
is real and final. Like Mr. Bell he is a man of large stature and 
enormous capacity for work. Golf is his chief form of recreation, 
and it is an unusual week-end that does not find him on the golf 
links. Frank and plain spoken, inclined to heartiness, and fifty- 
four years of age, Mr. Buckle has the faculty of getting the best 
out of his staff with the least possible amount of friction. The 
machinery of the office moves, and moves effectively, too, without 
seeming to move. There are men on the Times staff who have 
worked under Mr. Buckle now for nearly a generation, and are 
devoted to him, and will rejoice that his able direction of the 
editorial department of the paper is to continue. 


Two of the Associate Directors 


Valentine Chirol, who will be the fourth director, was also a 
former correspondent of the Zimes. He succeeded Sir Donald 
Mackenzie Wallace as director of the foreign department in 1899, 
and is a factor of great intluence on the staff. For some years Mr. 
Chirol was Berlin correspondent. He has won distinction as 
an extensive traveller in Kuropean and Asiatic Turkey, Egypt, 
Persia, and the Far East. He has many friends in this country— 
which he has visited several times—among statesmen, scholars, 
and journalists, and his books on the Far Eastern and Middle 
Eastern questions are well known and recognized as works of 
authority. He is a lover of art, especially Oriental, and this rooms 
in Queen Anne’s Mansions are filled with rare and beautiful things. 
Mr. Chirol is as engaging a personality as his eminent prede- 
cessor, and the new organization has shown wisdom in thus more 
closely identifying Mr. Chirol with the paper. 

William Flavelle Monypenny, the fifth director, is also a jour- 
nalist, but his specialty will undoubtedly be matters relating to 
South Africa. Formerly assistant editor of the Times, he resigned 
some years ago to accept the editorship of the Johannesburg Star. 
On the outbreak of the war he obtained a commission and served 
in many capacities with distinction. Subsequently he became 
Director of Civil Supplies, but in 1903 returned to England, jour- 
nalism, and literary work. Mr. Monypenny is comparatively a 
young man, being little over forty years of age. 
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The Vanishing 








French 


By SYDNEY BROOKS 


LONDON CORRESPONDENT FOR “HARPER'S WEEKLY” 


Lonpon. 
S it true that Mr. Roosevelt has demanded the recall 
of M. Jusserand on account of the falling French 
birth-rate? No; of course it is not true. I dis- 
miss the rumor as the invention of some enemy. 
But at the same time I cannot help regarding it as 
an unfriendly action on the part of the French Re- 
public towards the Chief Magistrate of the United 
States that the French population should remain 
all but stationary. Considering his well-known 
views on the subject, a nation that wished to culti- 
vate good relations with America ought surely to make a point of 
showing a handsome surplus of births over deaths. There is some- 
thing a little tactless, something that borders almost on studied 
insult, in the persistency with which the French decline to add 
to their numbers. I can imagine Mr. Roosevelt reading the French 
census figures for 1906 that were published the other day, sending 
at once for M. Jusserand, declaring that the thing was getting in- 
tolerable, that he could no longer stand such open defiance of his 
commands, and offering that most charming of ambassadors the 
alternative of resignation or dismissal. If nothing of the sort has 
happened it speaks well for the President’s self-restraint. For the 
figures that came out a short time ago are a clear and wanton 
provocation. 
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France’s Most Anxious Problem 


These figures lay bare one of the oldest and most anxious 
of the problems of France—her dwindling population. Dwindling 
is not quite the right word, because the population of France does 
not really decrease; it remains stationary or nearly so. If there 
were no immigration there would no doubt be a positive decline, 
but the Germans, Belgians, Swiss, and Italians who for some years 
have been flocking into France, maintain the net population at 
just a little above parity. Were it not for them, the French popu- 
lation might in time come to show a positive recession. The 
figures of 1906 point to a very considerable falling off in births 
below the average of the preceding ten years. But for the present 
it is only relatively, and not actually, that the French birth-rate 
lags behind. It grows, but nothing like so quickly as the birth- 
rate of neighboring and possibly rival nations. In 1850, for 
instance, the populations of France and Germany were practically 
the same. To-day France has 39,000,000, and Germany 62,000,000. 
In the past fifty years the population of France has increased by 
only four millions, and that of Germany by twenty-six millions. 
If 1906 were to be accepted as a criterion, one would have to con- 
clude that Germany is generating more than thirty times as many 
units of man-power per annum as France. In another decade it is 
calculated that Germany will have twice as many conscripts as 
France. “ Then she will begin to devour us,” say the French alarm- 
ists, and the fear of being devoured lies near the root of their 
anxiety over the question of depopulation. 


The Most Old-fashioned Man on Earth 


* All that I know about President Roosevelt,” said to me the 
other day a very distinguished sociologist, ‘‘ is that he is the oldest- 
fashioned man in the oldest-fashioned community on earth. His 
policy of obstinate individualism and his views on face-suicide have 
taught me that.” I think for myself that that is putting it some- 
what strongly. But there can be little question that the best 
minds of England and of Europe are altogether against the Presi- 
dent on the general problem of population, and regard his admoni- 
tions as both socially and economically pernicious. There is a 
passage in Mr. John Morley’s Rousseau which I will venture 
to transcribe, as it bears inferentially on this point. Rousseau, as 
every one knows, put away his new-born children, one after the 
other, in an asylum for foundlings—*‘ and with such entire absence 
of any precaution with a view to their identification in happier 
times that not even a note was kept of the day of their birth.” Mr. 
Morley, after discussing the ethics of this “ unholy work,” winds 
up: “ And, at any rate, let Rousseau be a little free from excessive 
reproach from all clergymen, sentimentalists, and others, who do 
their worst to uphold the common and rather bestial opinion in 
favor of reckless propagation, and who, if they do not advocate the 
dispatch of children to public institutions, still encourage a selfish 
incontinence which ultimately falls in burdens on others than the 
offenders, and which turns the family into a scene of squalor and 
brutishness, producing a kind of parental influence that is far 
more disastrous and demoralizing than the absence of it in public 
institutions can possibly be. If the propagation of children with- 
out regard to their maintenance be either a virtue or a necessity, 
and if afterwards the only alternatives are their maintenance in 
an asylum on the one hand, and their maintenance in the degrada- 
tion of a poverty-stricken home on the other, we should not hesitate 
to give people who act as Rousseau acted all that credit for self- 
denial and high moral courage which he so audaciously claimed 
for himself. Jt really seems to be no more criminal to produce 





children with the deliberate intention of abandoning them to pubiic 
charity, as Rousseau did, than it is to produce them in deliberate 
reliance on the besotted maxim that He who sends mouths will sead 
meat, or any other of the spurious saws which make Providence 
do duty for self-control, and add to the gratification of physical 
appetite the grotesque luxury of religious unction.” 


A Future Ideal State 


Another English thinker, even more original and with a wider 
speculative sweep than Mr. Morley,—I mean Mr. H. G. Wells—has 
made the rejection of the common and Rooseveltian views on race- 
suicide the very foundation of the future ideal state. He alto- 
gether subscribes to the Malthusian opinion that a state whose 
population continues to increase in obedience to unchecked instinct 
can progress only from bad to worse. ‘* From the view of human 
comfort and happiness,” he says, “ the increase of population that 
occurs at each advance in human security is the greatest evil of 
life,’ and in A Modern Utopia he has brilliantly expounded the 
workings and principles of a system of competitive selection in the 
propagation of children. All countries more or less are discussing 
some aspect or other of this immense problem. It is, of course, 
as ancient a problem as mankind itself, but it is at last being ap- 
proached with sense and responsibility. If I might attempt to 
summarize what the most enlightened observers have said and 
thought about it, I should say that the world is gradually nearing 
these conclusions: First, that race-suicide, in the sense of a con- 
scious limitation of population to the means of subsistence and to 
a definite standard of living, is not, when practised by a nation 
instead of by a small and well-to-do class, to be construed 
as necessarily a sign of decay or degeneration, but may be the 
starting-point of a far higher civilization. Secondly, that its 
causes are at bottom economic, complicated, and intensified by a 
vulgar set of social ideals. Thirdly, that the ‘‘ remedy” is to be 
sought not in any specific legislation, but in a wide and _ long- 
continued effort to promote a greater equality in the distribution of 
wealth, and to transform the very nature and essence of the average 
man’s social ambitions. Fourthly, that it is the duty of the 
state to ensure, even by the most drastic enactments, that those 
who fail to reach a certain minimum of age, health, physique. 
economic efficiency, and mental development, shall not be permitted 
to add to the population of the state. We are, of course, a very 
long way from the time in which these conclusions will be accepted 
and acted upon by the common sense of mankind. But that the 
best thought of the world on this matter is moving in these direc- 
tions and no others seems to me unquestionable. 


n 


A Nation of Small Land-owners 


In France the limitation of offspring is more widely observed 
than in any other country. Those who do not observe it are either 
the devout poor in the country districts—especially districts like 
Brittany, where the Church is strongest and her teachings most 
faithfully obeyed—and the heedless and improvident poor in the 
towns. The great bulk of the French people are Malthusians by 
conviction and temperament. Indeed, it is difficult to see how any 
people who have incorporated into their legal code the principle of 
forced testamentary division of property can be anything else. 
Napoleon borrowed the idea of this enactment from Montesquieu 
and established it in the framework of French law. It would be an 
interesting study to work out its social, economic, and political 
effects. It has made France a nation of small landowners; it has 
encouraged social stability and content and checked the growth of a 
“submerged tenth”; it has also contributed indirectly but power 
fully to the spread of le fonctionnairisme, and it has operated as a 
brake upon emigration and colonization. But above all things, it 
has imposed the necessity of limiting the population. When you 
are obliged by law to divide your property equally among your 
children, and when you know that the same restriction will be 
applied to your children when their turn comes, you naturally 
and inevitably elect to have a small family. After a few genera- 
tions of constant dividing and parcelling out of estates, whatever 
their dimensions, the peasant proprietors, if they would hand 
down more than a square yard of land, are forced to renounce all 
hope of many children. There comes a time when even the largest 
estate may be so subdivided as to afford adequate support to no 
one. Then, again, the dowry system operates in the same direction. 
In all countries an extra child means extra expense; in France it 
means an extra fortune, and that is a very powerful reason why 
the French have few children. Any number of “solutions ” have 
been suggested, but against the impregnable compactness of the 
French family, which is patriarchal in spirit if not in numbers, and 
against the ingrained instinct of thrift, they have all dashed them- 
selves in vain. France will continue to cut her coat according to 
her cloth, to regulate her population by her resources and her 
well-worn social arrangements. She will remain the placid, pros- 
perous, provident, and strictly limited country that we know. 
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HE recent elevation of the bishopric of Yucatan, 
Mexico, into an archbishopric, and the imposition 
of the pallium as the formal religious rite denoting 
the raising of the bishopric, was a matter of great 
interest, not only to the Catholic Church, but to the 

WEF student of secular history as well. 

(6 The event brings into prominence the story of the 
ui] oe oldest bishopric of the Mexican republic, or New 

Spain, as the country was called at the time when 
this see was instituted. It is a story as strange as 
any of the- old episcopal sees’ in the Americas. 

Just off the northeast coast of Yucatan lies Cozumel, the “ Isle 
of Swallows.” It is the habitat of fishermen and turtle hunters, 
and never was anything else; yet in the year 1518 the Pope raised 
it to the dignity of a bishopric and bestowed it upon a distin- 
guished prelate, as a more lucrative bequest and greater honor 
than the bishopric of Culhua, now Mexico, the richest see in all the 
land of what was then New Spain. 

Here are the events which led up to an occurrence of such 
notable character : 

In the year 1511, when Valdivia and his following were on their 
way to Spain from Darien, not far from Jamaica, a sudden tem- 
pest drove them out of their course, and so ill-used them that only 
a few managed to reach the nearest land in a leaking boat, where 
exposure and ill treatment by native captors caused the death of all 
but two. 

The land on which these sea-tossed waifs were tarown was that 
which is now called Yucatan. It was then unknown and unvisited 
by white men, although one of the old companions of Columbus, 
the pilot Pinzon, claims to have sailed along the coast, and to 
have seen it from his vessel, in the year 1506. 

In the March of 1517, Francisco Hernandez de Cordova sailed 
from Santiago de Cuba to discover new lands. On the 4th of that 
month he sighted what is now known as Cape Caioche. Continu- 
ing along the coast, when near the river and native town of 
Champoton he was attacked by the assembled Maya natives and 
severely routed. Returning to Havana with the remnant of his 
forces, he died a few 
days after his ar- 










The Youngest Archbishop 
of a Hemisphere 





some other cathedrals in 
the republic of Mexico, this 
of Merida is striking in 
its austere simplicity, and 
so typical of all that 


a religious edifice should 
exemplify. The later 


cathedral, built to replace 
the primitive one, had cost, 
at the date of its comple- 
tion in 1598, over three 
hundred thousand dollars, 
which was in those days a 
very large sum. Since then large amounts have been spent from 
time to time, mostly upon the interior of the edifice, so that the 
result is an immense surprise to the casual visitor, who is ill pre- 
pared by the plain exterior for the magnificence of the interior. 

To look down the nave, the dim vista of sept and transept be- 
tween the multitude of smooth great round columns makes one 
think of the first cathedral that nature built for man to worship 
in, the arcades of the forest primeval. The high aitar surrounded 
by the religious symbols, the reredos back of the many altars, are 
each and all magnificent examples of old wood carvings. They are 
covered with thick gilding and toned by time to a rich old gold 
effect. The carvings were in their day worked upon by artists 
impelled by love of their work and reverence for their religion, as 
well as for the hire that they received. This act is recognized by 
the authorities of the cathedral, and most of the later work has 
been of a nature not calculated to produce the sometimes startling 
anachronisms so often found in the interiors of religious structures 
in Mexico and South America. 

Dr. Martin Tritschler y Cordova, since the 3lst of July, 1900, 
thirty-ninth bishop of Yucatan, was born on the 26th of May, 
1868, in the town of San Andres Chalchicomula, State of Puebla. 
His father was a German merchant, Martin Tritschler, who in 
the last half of the nineteenth century came to Mexico, married a 
very estimable lady of San Andres, Doiia Rosa Cordova, raised a 

family, and fought on 
the side of Juarez in 














The Cathedral, Merida, Yucatan 





rival. 

In the following 
year, 1518, the young 
and energetic hidalgo, 
Juan de Grijalva, 
sailed from the port 
of Matanzas, Cuba. 
Like Cordova, he 
sailed to discover new 
lands and, if possible, 
much gold. He skirt- 
ed the coast of Yuca- 
tan and, on the 6th 
of May, 1518, dis- 
covered a large island 
but a short distance 
off the mainland. 
More fortunate for a 
while than Cordova, 
he was hospitably re- 
ceived by the natives 
of Cozumel, or Island 
of Swallows, as. they 








the War of Inde- 
pendence. 

Martin Tritschler y 
Cordova, his son, and 
present Archbishop of 
Yucatan, received his 
earlier education at 
the college seminary 
in the city of Puebla. 
From there he went 
to Rome, where he 
finished his collegiate 
courses. Returning to 
Mexico and his mative 
state, with high 
honors and doctorates 
in philosophy, canon- 
ical law, and theology, 
he at once entered the 
theological seminary 
of Puebla, as instruct- 
or, and later’ the 
cathedral, at the 








called their land. He 
visited the chief per- 
sonages of the place, 
which was apparently 
sacred te its inhabit- 
ants and contained 
many shrines, sanctu- 
aries, and temples. 
In one of these, the priest Juan Diaz, belonging to the expedition, 
said mass, without any opposition from the natives. This done, 
Grijalva and his followers sailed away for new fields. As they 
passed the island shores, so the official chroniclers told in their 
reports to king and Pope, they counted no less than fourteen 
towers in sight. 

Now the term towers, to old Spain and older Rome, conveyed 

the idea of moated castles, turreted embattlements, and temples, 
as well as the rich and flourishing population that naturally ac- 
companies such imposing structures. This was the impression 
that was evidently, and perhaps purposely, produced upon the 
minds of the Spanish king and Roman pontiff by the chroniclers 
of the voyages of Grijalva and, later, those of Cortez. 
_ Under these circumstances, it was not so ludicrous that the 
first bishoprie of Yucatan should have been erected upon an almost 
uninhabited island, and then given, as a coveted prize, to a person 
whom both Pope and King desired greatly to honor. 

“he cathedral of Yucatan, in Merida, is one of the most im- 
Posing and satisfying examples of ecclesiastical architecture in all 
Mexico, In striking contrast to the richly ornamented facades of 


In the Centre stands the Most Reverend and Illustrious Archbishop of Yucatan, 

Don Martin Tritschler y Cordova, with the Bishops of his Diocese, Doctor Don 

Francisco Regis Campos, Bishop of Tabasco, and Doctor Don Francisco de Paula 
Mendoza, Bishop of Campeche 


same place, as a most 
valuable aid to the 
bishop. 

Pope Leo XIIL., 
who followed the 
young man’s career 
with kindly interest, 
made him head of the 
see of Yucatan, vacant by the death of the ever-lamented Cres- 
cencio Carillo, eminent not only as a theologian, but as a scholar. 
Pio X., by papal bull dated the 11th of November, 1906, decreed 
the elevation of the Yucatan diocese to an archbishopric, which 
decree was carried into effect on the 14th of April, 1907. 

The elevation of the bishopric into an archbishopric was then an 
accomplished fact from the date above mentioned, but a most im- 
portant rite, the placing of the pallium upon the shoulders of the 
archbishop, had yet to be performed. 

The pallium is a kind of scarf, a species of stole or cape, with 
two pendants, upon which are sewn velvet crosses; it is made from 
the ‘wool of consecrated sheep, woven in a special way, upon a 
certain day, by the nuns of a specially designated order, and de- 
posited in a certain unvarying location, there to remain until 
taken out to perform its destined mission. It is a symbol of Saint 
Peter, the prince of the Apostles, and the Good Shepherd who 
carried upon his shoulders the weak lamb of the flock. The 
placing of it upon the shoulders of the archbishop signifies that 
upon him now falls the privileges and duties that Saint Peter 
possessed when on earth. 

























































New York Tries a New Kind of Street Car 
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The Rear Platform of the new “ Pay-as-you-enter” Car 








HE “ pay-as-you-enter ” 

[ ear has reached New 

York. Several of these 
vehicles have been placed in 
service on the Fourth and 
Madison Avenue line, and, 
should these prove satisfac- 
tory, this type ef car will no 
doubt gradually supersede the 
kind now in use over all 
the chief car lines of the 
city. 

The new car was first in- 
troduced into Montreal, and 
its success there led to its 
adoption in Chicago and 
Buffalo, by Mr. T. E. Mitten, 





head of the street railroad 
systems in those cities, and 
subsequently in Newark, New 
Jersey. In Pittsburg the sys- 
tem proved a failure, owing to 
the company’s neglect to pro- 


ad ne 














vide specially constructed 
ears. In the other cities it 
has been uniformly success- 
ful. 


One of the new Cars with which New York is seeking to simplify its Transit Problem 








The new cars are eleven 











feet longer than the standard Ir 
ears of the Metropolitan sys- ae AHP y/ 








tem. Their chief feature is 
the very wide platform, .seven 
feet and a half by six, which 
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+ Rear exit 


pa This door for 
entrance only 





Front doors for —> —* 
ext only “> 












is divided into compartments, 
one for entrance and one for 





exit. The conductor stands 
behind a railing on the plat- 
form and collects the fares, 
dropping them into a chop- 
ping box before the passen- 
gers enter the car. Entrance 
is only to be had by the rear platform, but exit will be per- 
mitted at both the front and rear. 

It is fully expected that these new cars will pay their way. 
Under the present system the traction company, has missed col: 
lecting a good many fares. Moreover, in cases when the eonductor 
is standing at the front end of a crowded ear collecting his fares, 
he is frequently dependent upon the word of passengers on the 
rear platform for a starting signal. As a result of this system a 
great many persons have been thrown to the street as they were 

boarding and alighting from surface cars, and the negligence actions 

that have followed have been a source of heavy expense to the com- 
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A Ground Plan of the “Pay-as-you-enter” Car, showing the Arrangement of Entrance and Exits 


pany. In the new cars the conductor does not leave the rear 
platform. 

The cars are equipped with air and differential brakes and each 
is driven by four powerful motors. There are push buttons he- 
tween every two windows by means of which the car may be 
stopped. Colored iight signals are displayed at night to indicate 
the destination. Cars with blue lights: run between Brooklyn 
Bridge and 135th Street: with yellow lights, between 116th Street 
and Broome or Canal; with green lights, between 86th Street and 
Astor Place; while a red light indicates that no passengers will be 
carried. 
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oop-La! The 


By VICTOR ROUSSEAU 





YEZ! Oyez! Oyez! 
The circus is here 
again. Walk up and 


see the fearless feats of 
gyroscopic and gymnastic 
girls! Walk up and see the 
jeopardous Japanese exploits 
of equilibrium, the edifying, 
gratifying, stupefying, satis- 
fying, ennobling, swift, su- 
perb, sublime spectacular 
scenario of expert equita- 
tion, the supple, sinuous, 
sensational somersaults of 
the lithe leamy ladies, the 


bizarre, button - bursting 
clown comicalities, and 


the crowning, culminating 
climax of transcendent, ter- 
rible thrilldom and aerial 
auto achievement! Walk 
up! Walk up! Waik up! 

See the small boys out- 
side waiting to hear the 
elephants trumpet! Do you 
catch that gleaming gleam in the orbits of bald, blasé Pater- 
familias passing, the turnstile? Notice his shaking hand, his out- 
stretched cranium, the furtive hitch which he gives to his well- 
creased, immaculate trousers! Paterfamilias has the circus fever. 
He is a boy once more: he watches the attendants stealthily. As 
soon as their backs are turned he means to sneak in under the tent. 
Or perhaps they’ll let him in for watering the eiephant. 

‘Have they watered the elephant?” asks Paterfamilias. 

“Sir,” replies the gent in uniform, “we have a water supply 
laid on for fifty elephants, not to mention Baby Abe, the pro- 
digious phenomenal pachydermatous pachyderm born at Bridge- 
port, the smallest elephant now in captivity.” 

-aterfamilias wakes from his dream, recovers his dignity, and 
stalks into the arena. He sniffs the sawdust and turns three hand- 
springs into his place. The spectacle starts. 

Yes, the circus is here. The seal of Barnum and Bailey has been 
stamped upon Madison Square Garden. All our old friends are 
with us again, fresh and perennially young. Dear old jokes, your 
spring clothes cannot conceal you, but we will laugh with you. 
Look! here come the clowns, thirty-six in number, the dancing 
horses, the tapering tapirs, 
the performing pigs, the 
daring lady equestriennes 
and tight-rope dancers, the 
camels, the monkeys, the— 

What is it isn’t as it is? 
What is this void? Where 
is the asymmetrical associa- 
‘tion of assorted atavisms? 
Where is the bearded lady? 
Where are the last two 
specimens of the Aztec race, 
captured by strenuous and 
superhuman skill upon the 
plains of Pennsylvania? 
Where are the freaks of 
yesteryear ? 


“ Where is the bearded lady 














The Sisters who pass in the Air 





gone, 

The huwnan cushion for 
point and pin, 

The giant, and eke the 
skeleton, 

And he who wore the 
elastie skin? 

Nothing is left of all, I 
ween. 

The dwarf and the dog- 
faced boy Jo-jo, 

And the tattooed girl are 
the once-has-been. 
Where are the freaks of 
last year’s show?” 














The Bear Nurse 


But if the freaks have gone, they are scarcely missed among 
the miscellaneous medley of delightfully daring and delectable 
demonstrations which Barnum and Bailey offer us. You should 
have seen the Leamy Ladies. They are three. Five thousand 
nerve-racked, neuron-nicked necks cricked contemporaneously 
when they performed their feats on the trapeze. Right up at the 
very top of the garden one leamy lady hung by a slender limb, 
while another leamy lady, holding between her teeth one end of a 
leather attachment whose other end was tethered to the extremity 
of the aforesaid limb of the leamy lady of the first part, performed 








Circus 














“The Woman in White” 


a species of aerial hula dance, while the leamy lady of the third 
part worked an electrical display of whirling lights by pedalling a 
bicycle. 

And you should have seen the burly bear and the trio of tricky 
trained mules and reckless riders, and the Imperial Viennese 
Troupe and Fisher Troupe, who fly from hand to hand like rubber 
balls upon the high trapeze, 

But Wotan, the horse balloonist, must not be ignored. Standing 
on a small platform under a balloon, Wotan and his plucky rider, 
Miss Lena Marrder, ascend one hundred feet up to the dome of the 
arena, and there endure a baptism of fireworks, through which 
Wotan stands like a statue. 

Alse commend me to the grand hippodrome races; the lady 
jockeys and the two and four horse chariot races, and the dog and 
monkey race. But here’s the climax. What do you think of the 
aerial auto race between the sisters La Roque, two pretty French 
girls?’ Down the chutes fly the machines, one inch apart; the fore- 
most turns a somersault through the air, while the second shoots 
deftly beneath it and lands fifty feet away. 

Go up, thou bald-head! Go up, thou Killjoy! Go up to the 
circus, and if Giant Despair shall follow thee, send him to the 
asymmetrical association of assorted atavisms in limbo. 

The circus is ever! A twilight of the gods descends on it. 
Illusion yields to hard, prosaic reality. Paterfamilias, shivering 
with the cold fit that succeeds his fever, comes to himself with a 
start, and glances round him, in some degree ashamed. He is 
no longer a boy, but an old man. He rises to his feet, stretches 
his cramped old limbs, and struggles into iis overcoat. The 
benches and boxes, filled five minutes before with the applauding 
crowds, remain bare, empty witnesses of the tanbark arena. The 
rings and high trapezes which swung so recently beneath the adept, 
agile, aeronautical, acrobatical array of the Fisher Troupe and 
Imperial Viennese (not to 
mention the lissome, lithe, 
leamy ladies), still oscillate 
forlornly. But where is 
that galaxy that held us en- 
chanted in reminiscences of 
boyhood? Where are the 
clowns, the elephants, the 
tricky mules, the perform- 
ing pig? (Where are the 
leamy ladies?) Where is 
the sublime, stupendous, 
and spectacular scenario 
of Arabs, Africans, Abyssi- 
nians, and Sabaenians, all 
accurately accoutred  ac- 
cording to actuality? 

The dancing horse droops 
his head wearily as he plods 
to his stall. The perform- 
ing pig runs to his sty 
squealing in anticipation of 
potato peelings and cold 
slop. I see three very weary 
Leamy ladies going home to 
bed (or supper); and the 
sisters La Roque, wondering 
whether they will have 
amassed a sum sufficient for 
retirement before that con- 
stant spectre of death shall 
claim them. The midget 
blinks her black eyes sleep- 
ily at the youngest baby 
elephant ever born in cap- 
tivity, and the youngest 
baby elephant blinks back at 
her again. The _ electric 
light goes out in the toy 
monkey house, and_ the 
marmoset, who had _ slept 
with her face pressed to the 
hot bulb, shivers and wakes. 

“Tt was a good show 
this year, Tommy,” says 
Paterfamilias. ‘“ But they 
don’t have circuses like they 
did when I was a boy. The 
elephants were larger then. 
And you ought to have seen 
the clowns! They don’t have 
clowns like they did forty 
years ago. I remember 
how I wanted my father to 
take me to the circus once, 
and—still, it was a good 
show, Tommy, wasn’t it?” 





How the Jarroles 
support themselves 
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CONCERT 


By LAWRENCE GILMAN 


R. KARL MUCK did an amiable thing when he 
placed upon the programme of the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra at its last New York appear- 
ances of the season three works by composers 
living in America. The occasion thus brought 
about was described in the preliminary an- 
nouncements as “an Ameriean concert.” It 
would be idle to quarrel with the designation 
on the score of the dubious Americanism of 

one of the composers represented, though it would as certainly be 

vain to regard the concert as in any important sense a demonstra- 

tion of musical nationalism. Dr. Muck chose for performance a 

suite, “ Jeanne d’Are,” by Mr. Frederick S. Converse, the “ Pagan 

Poem” of Mr. Charles Martin Loefiler, and the “ Indian” suite of 

MacDowell. Mr. Converse is indubitably an American; so, of 

course, was MacDowell; Mr. Loeffler was born at Miihlhausen, 

Alsace; he studied composition both in Germany and in 

l'rance, and now lives in Medfield, Massachusetts; he has been a 

naturalized citizen of the United States for almost a quarter of a 

century. Mr. Converse in his music displays eclecticism; he writes 

at times like a Frenchman of to-day, at times like a German of 
the day that followed Wagner. What little there is of external 
influence in the musical personality of MacDowell suggests Scandi- 
navia and the Germany of Wagner. <As for Mr. Loeffler, he is in 
his music scarcely less French than the Freach, though there is 
a richer and stronger fibre in the substance of his thought than 
there would be if he were merely Gallic.—So again is one baffled 
in one’s search for a unifying Americanism in the interesting ex- 
hibit arranged by Dr. Muck. One can fancy that excellent 
foreigner pondering the questions, “What constitutes an Amer- 
ican? And what is American music?” Doubtless Mr. Converse is 

as American as may be, though it is a 

little difficult to trace any characteristic 

in his music which invites the exacer- 














that it reflects credit upon its composer. We have before, and at 
some length, considered in this place the qualities which make Mr. 
Converse a conspicuous figure among composers living and writing 
in America. He has much skill, he has fervor, he has a sense of 
backgrounds and atmospheres, and he has poetic instinct. In his 
“Mystic Trumpeter,” after Whitman, there are splendid moments, 
there are freedom and virility, a large and impressive sincerity. But 
one feels always with him that he is too hospitable to the casual 
idea, the inferior inspiration. His creative instinct is not fine 
enough, not scrupulous or suspicious enough. Thus it happens 
that his “ Jeanne @’Are” music, for example, has often the quality 
which Mr. Meredith had in mind when he characterized certain 
worthy sentiments as “platitudes under halos.” Mr. Con- 
verse has obviously been moved and stirred by the noble and exalted 
implications of his subject; he has put down his meditations con- 
cerning them in music which is undoubtedly sincere, but which 
is grievously far from being eloquent or just. It is not telling in 
ideas, it is not marked or individual in its physicgnomy, and it 
often verges upon something which, in a less responsible music- 
maker than Mr. Converse, would be called sheer common- 
ness. One striking virtue it has: it is poetically and ingeniously 
scored, though it does not betray a particularly original method. 

Mr. Loeffler’s ‘“‘ Pagan Poem ” is in a different case. It was in- 
spired by a portion of the Eighth Eclogue of Virgjl, and its burden 
is the longing of a Thessalian girl who, deserted by her lover, seeks 
by magic rites and incantations to lure him back to her. When 
Mr Loeffler’s music was performed for the first time in Boston, on 
November 23 of last year, it was reviewed on this page, and a de- 
liberate opinion of it was set down. It will therefore suffice to say 
now that the impressions recorded.four months ago were confirmed 
by the first New York performance of this extraordinary work. We 
said then, and we say now, that in 
originality and imagination this tone- 
poem has not been surpassed by any 





bating adjective. Doubtless, too, Mac- 
Dowell was unimpeachably an American, 
and he wrote music that is saturated 
with individual flavor; but is there any- 
thing American in its mysticism, its 
bardic fervor, its poetic glamour? And 
coming again to the cosmopolitan Mr. 
Loeffler, is it possible to call his music 
American for any reason save that it 
was written within the bounds of Mr. 
Roosevelt’s empire? So let us, in this 
matter, emulate the attitude assumed by 
Dr. Johnson upon a certain occasion. A 
lady had been discussing with the 
omniscient Doctor the question of a 
future state. “She seemed desirous of 
knowing more,” relates the delectable 
Boswell, “but he left the question in 
obscurity.” So, therefore, may we. It 
will be more profitable to consider briefly 
the actual quality of the musical exhibit 
so beguilingly displayed by Dr. Muck. 
Mr. Converse’s suite, which he de- 
seribes as a series of ‘“ dramatic scenes,” 
is a concert arrangement of the inci- 
dental musie which the composer wrote 
for Mr. Perey Mackaye’s play, “ Jeanne 
d’Are,” performed in New York last win- 
ter by Miss Marlowe and Mr. Sothern. 
It then shared the fate which in this 
country awaits all serious and ambi- 
tious music composed for use in con- 








piece of orchestral writing that has come 
out of America. It is music which, be- 
cause of its path-breaking qualities, its 
utter freedom and independence of style, 
will be long in compelling any general 
recognition of its importance. This is 
music of to-morrow. Let there be noted 
here simply a conviction of its. great 
beauty, its superb and victorious artistry, 
its engrossing eloquence. 

Concerning the “ Indian” suite of the 
lamented MacDowell, there is nothing to 
say that has not been said repeatedly by 
those who rightly value this noble and 
deeply affecting score. The suite is now 
sixteen years old, and it has been known 
to our concert rooms since 1896; yet its 
beauty and its nobility de not seem less 
potent and actual with the passage of 
time; rather does the music seem more 
deeply impressive, more certain of per- 
petuity, with the advancing years. And 
it will not be inapt to remark here that 
the music is most valuable in those por- 
tions of it which are of MacDowell’s own 
invention. The themes of avowedly In- 
dian origin upon which he founded the 
work give it an unquestionable pun- 
gency, a characteristic flavor; but the 
less sedulously aboriginal the composer 
is here the more memorable and conse- 
quential is the result. The themes 








nection with the spoken drama. That is 
to say, it had to suffer performance by 
an inadequate orchestra, and those por- 
tions of it which were designed to be 
played while the curtain was down were 
simply not listened to at all. In other 
words, Mr. Converse and the managers 
who commissioned his music were 
taught by melancholy experience the 
lesson which has so often been inculeated—that American play- 
goers are not prepared to listen to, and do not care to hear, serious 
incidental music in the theatre. To write and to perform it is 
a sheer waste of energy, time, and money. 

Mr. Converse’s “ Jeanne d’Are” music is therefore, in its concert 
form, virtually a new thing. It is presented in five movements, 
bearing these titles: (1) “In Domrémy”; (2) “ Pastoral Reve- 
rie”; (3) “ Battle Hymn”; (4) “ Night Vision”; (5) “ The Maid 
of God.” The music, completed—as to its present form—in 1907, 
is the latest that Mr. Converse has put forth. It cannot be said 
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which are of his own creation are. 
paradoxically enough, not only more 
musically seizing and potent, but more 
truly indicative of the essential 
mood, the fundamental intent, of the 
work. The fact is signiticant,—and, it 
may be ventured, worthy of considera- 
tion by those who hold a brief for 
aesthetic “ nationalism.” 

It remains to be said that Dr. Muck, one of the greatest of living 
conductors, read each of these works with astonishing insight, 
with unflagging sympathy, with exquisite discrimination and 
notable authority: with the skill and clairvoyance of a master. 
The orchestra—an orchestra that for more than a quarter of a 
century has been an honor to art in America—played as it always 
plays: incomparably. It is certain that this remarkable body of 
virtuosi has never in its history played with so harmonious 2 
blend of technical adroitness and expressional variety—it has 
never been at once so perfect and so eloquent an instrument. 
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CHAPTER VI 
E Marchesino Panaceci was generally very 
sincere with his friends, and the bovish 
expression in his eyes was not altogether 
deceptive, for despite his wide knowledge 
of certain aspects of life, not wholly ad- 
mirable, there was really something of 
the simplicity of a child—-of a child that 
could be very naughty—in his disposi- 
tion. But if he could be naive he could 
also be mischievous and even subtle, and 
he was very swift in grasping a situation, 
very sharp in reading character, very cunning in the pursuit of 
his pleasure, very adroit in deception, if he thought that publicity 
of pursuit would be likely to lead to the frustration of his purpose. 

He had seen at once that Artois either knew, or suspected, who 
were the occupants of the white boat with the green line; and he 
had also seen that, influenced, perhaps, by one of those second 
thoughts which lead men into caution, Artois desired to conceal 
his knowledge or suspicion. Instantly the Marchesino had, there- 
fore, dropped the subject, and as instantly he had devised a little 
plan to clear the matter up. 

The Marchesino knew that when Artois had arrived in Naples 
he had had no friends in the town or neighborhood. But he also 
knew that recently an Englishwoman, an old friend of the novelist, 
had come upon the scene, that she was living somewhere not far 
off, and that Artois had been to visit her once or twice by sea. 
Artois had spoken of her very casually, and the Marchesino’s inter- 
est in her had not been awakened. He was not an inquisitive man 
by nature, and was always very busy with his own pursuit of 
pleasure. But he remembered now that once he had seen his 
friend being rowed in the direction of Posillipo, and that in the 
evening of the same day Artois had mentioned having been to 
visit his English friend. This fact had suggested to the Marche- 
sino that if his suspicion were correct, and the ladies in the white 
boat with the green line were this English friend and a daughter, 
they probably lived in some villa as easily reached by sea as by 
land. Such villas are more numerous toward the point of the 
Capo di Posillipo than nearer Naples, as the highroad, after the 
Mergellina, mounts the hill and diverges farther and farther from 
the sea. The Antico Giuseppone is a small waterside ristorante 
at the point of the Capo di Posillipo, a little below the Villa 
Rosebery. 

The Marchesino’s suggestion of a dinner there that evening had 
been prompted by the desire to draw his friend into the neighbor- 
hood which he suspected to be the neighborhood of his charmer of 
the sea. Once there, he might either find some pretext for making 
her acquaintance through Artois—if Artois did know her—or, if 
that were impossible, he might at least find out where she lived. 
hy the manner of Artois when the Antico Giuseppone was men- 
tioned, he knew at once that he was playing his cards well. The 
occupants of the white boat were known to the novelist. They did 
live somewhere near the Antico Giuseppone. And certainly Artois 
had no desire to bring about his—the Marchesino’s—acquaintance 
with them. 

That this was so neither surprised nor seriously vexed the 
Marchesino. He knew a good deal of his friend’s character, knew 
that Artois, despite his geniality and friendliness, was often re- 
served—even with him. During their short intimacy he had cer- 
tainly told Artois a great deal more about his affairs with women 
than had been told to him in return. This fact was borne in upon 
him now. But he did not feel angry. A careless good nature 
was an essential part of his character. . He did not feel angry 
at his friend’s secrecy, but he did feel mischievous. His lively 
desire to know the girl with “the perfect little nose” was.backed 
up now by another desire—to teach “caro Emilio” that it was 
better to meet complete frankness with complete frankness. 

He had strolled out of his friend’s room pensively, acting the 
melancholy youth who had lost all hope of succeeding in his 
desire; but directly the door was shut his manner changed. Dis- 
regarding the lift, he ran lightly down the stairs, made his way 
swiftly by the revolving door into the street, crossed it, and walked 
towards the harbor of Santa Lucia, where quantities of pleasure 
boats lie waiting for hire, and the boatmen are gathered in knots 
smoking and gossiping, or are strolling singly up and down near 
the water’s edge, keeping a sharp lookout for possible customers. 

As the Marchesino turned on to the bridge that leads towards 
Castel dell? Ovo, one of these boatmen met him and saluted him. 

“Good day, Giuseppe,” said the Marchesino, addressing him 
familiarly with a broad Neapolitan accent. 

“Good day, Signorino Marchesino,” replied the man. 
want a boat? I will take you for—” 
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The Marchesino drew out his cigarette case. 

“T don’t want a boat. But perhaps you can tell me something.” 

“What is it, Signorino Marchesino?” said the man, looking 
eagerly at the cigarette case, which was now open, and which dis- 
~ two tempting rows of fat Egyptian cigarettes reposing side 

y side. 

“Do you know a boat—white with a green line—which some- 
times comes into the harbor from the direction of Posillipo? It 
was here this afternoon or it passed here. I don’t know whether 
it went on to the Arsenal.” 

“White with a green line?” said the man. 
Who was there in it, Signorino Marchesino?” 
“ Two ladies—one old and one very young. The young lady—” 

“Those must be the ladies from the island,’ interrupted the 
man. “The English ladies who come in the summer to the Casa 
del Mare, as they call it, on the island close to the Grotto of 
Virgilio by San F'rancesco’s Pool. They were here this afternoon, 
but they’re gone back. Their boat is white with a green line, 
Signorino Marchesino.” 

“Grazie, Giuseppe,’ said the Marchesino, with an immovable 
countenance. ‘ Do you smoke cigarettes?” 

“ Signorino Marchesino, I do when I have any soldi to buy them 
with.” 

“Take these.” 

The Marchesino emptied one side of his cigarette case into the 
boatman’s hand, called a hired carriage, and drove off toward the 
Villa—the horse going at a frantic trot, while the coachman, hold- 
ing a rein in each hand, ejaculated, “ A—ah!” every ten seconds 
in a voice that was fiercely hortatory. 

Artois, from his window, saw the carriage rattle past, and 
saw his friend leaning back in it, with alert eyes, to scan every 
woman passing by. He stood on the balcony for a moment till 
the noise of the wheels on the stone pavement died away. When 
he returned to his writing table the mood for work was gone. 
He sat down in his chair. He took up his pen. But he found 

‘ himself thinking of two people, the extraordinary difference be- 
tween whom was the cause of his now linking them together in 
his mind. He found himself thinking of the Marchesino and of 

Vere. 

Not for a moment did he doubt the identity of the two women 
in the white boat. They were Hermione and Vere. The Marche- 
sino had read him rightly, but Artois was not aware of it. His 
friend had deceived him, as almost any sharp-witted Neapolitan 
can deceive even a clever forestiere. Certainly he did not par- 
ticularly wish to introduce his friend to Vere. Yet now he was 
thinking of the two in connection, and not without amusement. 
What would they be like together? How would Vere’s divine in- 
nocence receive the amiable seductions of the Marchesino? Artois, 
in fancy, could see his friend Doro for once completely disarmed 
by a child. Vere’s innocence did not spring from folly, but was 
backed up by excellent brains. It was that fact which made it so 
beautiful. The innocence and the brains together might well 
read Doro a pretty little lesson. And Vere after the lesson— 
would she be changed? Would she lose by giving even if the gift 
were a lesson? 

Artois had certainly felt that his instinct told him not to do 
what Doro wanted. He had been moved, he supposed now, by 
a protective sentiment. Vere was delicious as she was. And 
Doro—he was delightful as he was. The girl was enchanting in 
her ignorance. The youth—to Artois the Marchesino seemed al- 
most a boy; indeed, often quite a boy—was admirable in his 
precocity. He embodied Naples, its gay furberia, and yet that 
was hardly the word—-perhaps, rather, one should say its sunny 
naughtiness, its reckless devotion to life purged of thought. And 
Vere—what did she embody? Not Sicily. though she was in some 
ways so Sicilian. Not England; certainly not that! 

Suddenly Artois was conscious that he knew Doro much better 
than he knew Vere. He remembered the statement of an Austrian 
psychologist that men are far more mysterious than women, and 
shook his head over it now. He felt strongly the mystery that 
lay hidden deep down in the innocence of Vere, in the innocence 
of every girl child of Vere’s age who had brains, temperament, 
and perfect purity. What a marvellous combination they made! 
He imagined the clear flame of them burning in the night of the 
world of men. Vere must be happy. 

When he said this to himself he knew that, perhaps for the 
first time, he was despairing of something that he ardently de- 
sired. He was transferring a wish that was something like a 
prayer in the heart of one who had seldom prayed. He was giv- 
ing up hope for Hermione and fastening hope on Vere. For a 
moment that seemed like treachery, like an abandoning of Hermi- 
one. Since their interview on the sea Artois had felt that for 
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Hermione all possibility of real happiness was over. She could 
not detach her love. It had been fastened irrevocably on Maurice. 
It was now fastened irrevocably on Maurice’s memory.. Long 
ago had she, while he was alive, found out what he had done, 
her passion for him might have died, and in the course of years 
she might have been able to love again. But now it was surely 
too late. She had lived with her memory too long. It was her 
blessing—to remember, to recall, how love had blessed her life 
for a time. And if that memory were desecrated now she would 
be.as one wrecked in the storm of life. Yet with inat memory 
how she suffered! 

What could he do for her? His chivalry must exercise itself. 
He must remain in the lists, if only to fight for Hermione in 
Vere. And the Marchesino? Artois seemed to divine that he 
might be an enemy in certain circumstances. 

A warmth of sentiment, not very common in Artois, generated 
within him by such thoughts as these; thoughts that detained 
him from work still glowed in his heart when evening fell and 
the Marchesino came gayly in to take him out upon the sea. 

“There’s a little wind, Emilio,” he said, as they got into the 
boat in the harbor of Santa Lucia; “we can sail to the Antico 
Giuseppone. And after dinner we’ll fish for sarde. Isn’t it 
warm? One could sleep out on such a night.” 

They had two men with them. When they got beyond the break- 
water the sail was set, the Marchesino took the helm, and the 
boat slipped through the smooth sea, rounded the rocks on which 
the old fort stands to stare at Capri, radiant now as a magic isle 
in the curiously ethereal light of evening, and headed for the 
distant point of land which hid Ischia from their eyes. The 
freedom of the Bay of Naples was granted them—the freedom of 
the sea. As they ran out into the open water and Artois saw the 
round, gray eyes of the Marchesino dancing to the merry music 
of a complete bodily pleasure, he felt iike a man escaping. He 
looked back at the city almost as at a sad life over, and, despite 
his deep and persistent interest in men, he understood the joy 
of the hermit who casts them from him and escapes into the 
wilds. The radiance of the bay, one of the most radiant of all 
the inlets of the sea, bold and glaring in the brilliant daytime, 
becomes exquisitely delicate towards night. Vesuvius, its fiery 
watcher, looks like a kindly guardian, until perhaps the darkness 
shows the flame upon its flanks, the flame bursting forth from 
the mouth it opens to the sky; and the coast line by Sorrento, the 
lifted crest of Capri, even the hill of Posillipo, appear romantic 
and enticing, calling lands holding wonderful pleasures for men, 
joys in their rocks and trees, joys in their dim recesses, joys and 
soft realities fulfilling every dream upon their coasts washed by 
the whispering waves. 

The eyes of the Marchesino were dancing with physical pleas- 
ure. Artois wondered how much he felt the beauty of the evening, 
and how. His friend evidently saw the question in his eyes, for 
he said: 

“The man who knows not Naples knows not pleasure.” 

“Ts that a Neapolitan saying?” asked Artois. 

“Yes, and it is true. There is no town like Naples for pleasure. 
Even your Paris, Emilio, with all its theatres, its cottages, its 
restaurants—no, it is not Naples. No wonder the forestieri come 


here. In Naples they are free. They can do what they will. They 
know we shall not mind. We are never shocked—” 

* And do you think we are easily shocked in Paris?” 

“No, but it is not the same. You have not Vesuvius there. You 


have not the sea, you have not the sun.” 

Artois began laughingly to protest against the last statement, 
but the Marchesino would not have it. 

“No, no, it shines—I know that—but it is not the sun we have 
here.” 

He spoke to the seamen in the Neapolitan dialect. They were 
brown, muscular fellows. In their eyes were the extraordinary 
boldness and directness of the sea. Neither of them looked gay. 
Many of the Neapolitans who are much upon the sea have serious, 
even grave, faces. These were intensely, almost overpoweringly 
male. They seemed to partake of the essence of the elements of 
nature, as if blood of the sea ran in their veins, as if they were 
hot with the grim and inner fires of the sun. When they spoke 
their faces showed a certain changefulness that denoted intelli- 
gence, but never lost the look of force, of an almost tense mascu- 
linity ready to battle, perpetually alive to hold its own. 

The Marchesino was also very masculine, but in a different 
way and more consciously than they were. He was not cultured, 
but such civilization as he had endowed him with a power to catch 
the moods of others not possessed by these men, in- whom per- 
sistence was more visible than adroitness, unless, indeed, any 
question of money was to the fore. 

“We shall get to the Giuseppone by eight, Emilio,” the Marche- 
sino said, dropping his conversation with the men, which had been 
about the best hour and place for their fishing. “Are you 
hungry?” 

“T shall be,” said Artois. 
it. How well you steer!” 

The Marchesino nodded carelessly. 

As the boat drew ever nearer to the point, running swiftly 
before the light breeze, its occupants were silent. Artois was 
watching the evening with the eyes of a lover of nature, but also 
with the eyes of one who takes notes. The Marchesino seemed to 
be intent on his oceupation of pilot. As to the two sailors, they 
sat in the accustomed calm and staring silence of seafaring men, 
with wide eyes looking out over the element that ministered to 
their wants. They saw it differently, perhaps, from Artois, to 
whom it gave now an intense esthetic pleasure, differently from 
the Marchesino, to whom it was just a path to possible excitement, 
possible gratification of a new and dancing desire. They connected 
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it with strange superstitions, with gifts, with deprivations, with 
death. Familiar and mysterious it was surely to them, as to all 
seamen, like a woman possessed whose soul is far away. 

Just as the clocks of Posillipo were striking eight the Marche. 
sino steered the boat in to the quay of the Antico Giuseppone. 

Although it was early ia the season a few deal tables were set 
out by the waterside, and 2 swarthy waiter, with huge mustac ies, 
and a napkin over his arm, came delicately over the stones to ask 
their wishes. 

“Will you let me order dinner, Emilio?” asked the Marchesino; 
‘**T know what they do best here.” 

Artois agreed, and while the waiter shuffled to carry out the 
Marchesino’s directions the two friends strolled near the edge of 
the sea. 

The breeze had been kindly. Having served them well, it was 
now dying down to its repose, leaving the evening that was near 
to night profoundly calm. As Artois walked along the quay he 
felt the approach of calm like the approach of a potentate, serene 
in the vast consciousness of power. Peace was invading the sea, 
irresistible peace. The night was at hand. Already Naples un- 
coiled its chain of lamps along the bay. In the gardens of 
Posillipo the lights of the houses gleamed. Opposite, but very 
far off across the sea, shone the tiny flames of the houses of 
Portici, of Torre del Greco, of Torre Annunziata, of Castellamare., 
Against the gathering darkness Vesuvius belched slowly soft clouds 
of rose-colored vapor, which went up like a menace into the dim 
vault of the sky. The sea was without waves. The boats by the 
wharf, where the road ascends past the Villa Rosebery to the village 
of -Posillipo, scarcely moved. Near them, in a group, lounging 
against the wall and talking rapidly, stood the two sailors from 
Naples with the boatmen of the Giuseppone. Oil lamps ¢glim- 
mered upon two or three of the deal tables, round one of which 
was gathered a party consisting of seven large women, three chil- 
dren, and two very thin middle-aged men with bright eyes, all 
of whom were eating oysters. Farther on, from a small arbor 
that gave access to a fisherman’s house, which seemed to be con- 
structed partially in a cave of the rock, and which was gained 
by a steep and crumbling stairway of stone, a mother called shrilly 
to some half naked little boys who were fishing with tiny hand 
nets in the sea. By the table which was destined to the Marche- 
sino and Artois three ambulant musicians were hovering, holding 
in their broad and dirty hands two shabby mandolins and a guitar. 
In the distance a cook with a white cap on his head and bare arms 
was visible, as he moved to and fro in the lighted kitchen of the 
old ristorante, preparing a “zuppa di pesce” for the gentlemen 
from Naples. 

“Che bella notte!” said the Marchesino, suddenly. 

His voice sounded sentimental. He twisted his mustaches and 
added: 

“ Emilio, we ought to have brought two beautiful women with us 
to-night. What are the moon and the sea to men without beautiful 
women ?” 

“ And the fishing?” said Artois. .. 

“To the devil with the fishing,” replied the young man. 
our dinner is ready, with thanks to the Madonna!” 

They sat down, one on each side of the small table, with a 
smoking lamp between them. 

“T have ordered.,vino bianco,” said the Marchesino, who still 
looked sentimental. “ Cameriere, take away the lamp. Put it on 
the next table. Va bene. We are going to have ‘ zuppa di pesce,’ 
gambero, and veal cutlets. The wine is Capri. Now then,” he 
added, with sudden violence and the coarsest imaginable Neapoli- 
tan accent, “if you fellows play ‘Santa Lucia,’ ‘ Napoli Bella,’ 
or ‘Sole Mio’ you’ll have my knife in you. I am not an Inglese. 
I am a Neapolitan. Remember that!” 

He proved it with a string of gutter words and oaths, at which 
the musicians smiled with pleasure. Then, turning again to 
Artois, he continued: 

“If one doesn’t tell them they think one is an imbecile. Emilio 
caro, do you not love to see the moon with a beautiful girl?” 

His curious assumption that Artois and he were contemporaries 
because they were friends, and his apparently absolute blindness 
to the fact that a man of sixty and a man of twenty-four are 
hardly likely to regard the other sex with an exactly similar en- 
thusiasm, always secretly entertained the novelist, who made it 
his business with this friend to be accommodating, and who sel- 
dom, if ever, showed himself authoritative or revealed any part 
of his real inner self. 

: ey Ma si,’ he replied; “the night and the moon are made for 
ove.” 

“ Everything is made for love,” returned the Marchesino. “ Take 
plenty of soaked bread, Emilio. They know how to make this 
zuppa here. Everything is made for love. Look! There is a boat 
coming with women in it!” 

At a short distance from the shore a rowing boat was visible: 
and from it now came shrill sounds of very common voices, followed 
by shouts of male laughter. 

“Perhaps they are beautiful,’ said the Marchesino, at once on 
the alert. 

The boat drew in to the quay, and from it there sprang, with 
much noise and many gesticulations, two overdressed women— 
probably, indeed, almost certainly, canzonettiste—and two large 
young men, whose brown fingers and whose chests gleamed with 
false diamonds. As they passed the table where the two friends 
were sitting, the Marchesino raked the women with his bold, gray 
eyes. One of them was large and artificially blond, with 4 
spreading bust, immense hips, a small waist, and a quantity of 
pale dyed hair, on which was perched a bright blue hat. The 
other was fiercely dark, with masses of coarse, black hair, big 
(Continued on page 28.) 
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Sea Traffic and Transportation 

Every eraft of five tons register or more 
that plies on the coast or inland waters of 
America is registered, analyzed, bulletined, 
and carefully dissected by our paternal gov- 
ernment. The figures for the past year show 
that there are 37,321 such vessels, with an 
ageregate gross tonnage of 12,893,429, and 
a value of over five hundred million dollars. 

sy far the largest part of the American 
shipping—that is to say, 20,032 vessels, with 
an ageregate tonnage of more than 4,800,000 
—operate on the Atlantie coast and Gulf 
of Mexico. The next greatest number, 9622 
yessels with a tonnage of over 4,400,000, ply 
alone the Mississippi River and its tribu- 
taries. But so many of these vessels report- 
ed from the Mississippi River are coal barges 
and scows, that in spite of the large number 
and great tonnage the value is only about 
§23.000,000 and the income only about $17,- 
000,000. The smaller number of vessels on 
the Great Lakes, 2990, represents a value of 
over $130,000,000 and derives an income of 
over $65,000,000. Shipping on the Pacific 
coast does business valued at about $49,000,- 
(00. 

One striking fact is the rapid increase in 
the use of iron and steel as materials for 
the construction of vessels. In the year 
1880. 26.5 per cent. only of the total value 
of new construction was of iron and steel; 
in 1890 the proportion was 47.2 per cent.; 
in 1900, 71.2 per cent.; and in 1905, 81.7 
per cent. Or, to state this increase in terms 
of tonnage instead of value, in 1906 the 
gross tonnage reported for vessels constructed 
of iron and steel exceeded the gross tonnage 
reported in 1889 by 2,751,505 tons—an in- 
crease of more than 520 per cent. More 
than half of this increase occurred on the 
Great Lakes. 

During the year 1906 ferryboats trans- 
ported 330,737,639 passengers, over sixty- 
three per cent. of whom were carried by the 
ferries in and around New York Harbor. Of 
the total number, 309,792,584 passengers 
rode on regular ferryboats and 20,945,055 
on municipal ferryboats. While the income 
of ferryboats is derived largely from carrying 
these passengers, in some cases, particularly 
on the Mississippi River and its tributaries, 
the ferrving of wagons, teams, and cattle and 
the carriage of freight bring in an amount in 
excess of the passenger business. 

On railroad ferries carrying passenger 
coaches, it is estimated, 37,455,512 additional 
persons were carried. These car ferries form 
connecting - links in railway systems, and 
transport for short distances whole trains 
of cars without disturbing the passengers or 
the freight. 

The busiest canal in the world is the St. 
Marys Falls Canal, connecting Lake Superior 
with Lake Huron. In 1906 the net tonnage 
of vessels passing through this was three 
times as great as that through the Suez 
Canal, and more than seven times as great 
as that through the Kaiser Wilhelm, or Kiel, 
Canal. This is the more noteworthy since 
the St. Marys Falls Canal, on account of the 
severity of the cold, is open to traffic for 
only about eight months in the year, while 
the others are open throughout the year. 
The increased use of the St. Marys Falls 
Canal has been tremendous. In 1880 only 
1.244.279 tons went through: in 1899, 7,516,- 
022 tons; and in 1906, 41,276,862 tons—an 
amount 3217.3 per cent. greater than in 1880 
and 449.2 per cent. greater than in 1889. 
The amount of freight passing through the 
canals and canalized rivers of the United 
States in 1906 was 122,000,000 tons, nearly 
200 per cent. more than that carried during 
the year 1889. ; 





The Sway of the Typewriter 

Tur typewriter is playing an important 
part. in civilizing the world. The latest in- 
Vention in this line is a machine capable of 
transcribing the Japanese ideogram; but 
'ypewriters imprinting Arabic, Syriac, Ar- 
menian, Hebrew, and other Oriental lan- 
stages have long been used. 

In Turkey the printing of anything, from 
# circular letter to a book, can only be done 
\mder a permit from the government. There- 
fore, t) pewriters which imprint Turkish or 
Arabic charaeters are’ prohibited from pass- 
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ing through the custom-house. Neverthe- 
less, the increasing demand has somehow 
produced a small supply. Bagdad, a city of 
200,000 inhabitants, has twenty machines, 
all of which write Arabic. In Syria, one 
of the most polyglot countries in the world, 
Syriac, Arabic,and French writing typewriters 
are used by many of the business houses. 
Persia, which uses the Arabic script, is learn- 
ing to adopt the typewriter. To go farther 
east, a number of Hindustani writing ma- 
chines are now used in Bombay and other 
cities of India. Chinese seems to be the 
only language which still resists the type- 
writer’s endearments. 





The Artful Dodger 


Ben had been going to school all of a 
month, and Ben’s father thought it high 
time to find out how things were running. 
So he asked one day: “ And what was it 
you learned all about this morning?” 

“Oh, a mouse. Teacher told us all about 
mouses.” 

“ Fine, 
mouse ?” 

A long moment’s silence, and then the 
future editor blue-pencilled the earlier com- 
munication thus: “ Father, I guess I was 
wrong. It wasn’t a mouse. It was a rat.” 


sonny. Now how do you spell 





New Laws for New Crimes 


Ir Draco and Solon, the old-time lawmak- 
ers, should revisit the earth, a tour of in- 
vestigation in these United States would 
make it speedily clear to them that we mod- 
erns, as well as the ancients, busy ourselves 
pretty much all the time with the framing 
of new laws. 

“T am fined for failure to provide good 
drinking water on my passenger trains,” a 
Rhode-Islander might say; to which a fel- 
low railroader in South Carolina would add: 

“In this State a jail sentence follows a 
neglect to provide spittoons for every two 
seats in our cars!” 

A man in Virginia says: “TI killed a par- 
tridge on the second day of February, for 
which I must serve time in jail.” 

In Tennessee a man must pay a fine or 
serve three years’ imprisonment for killing 
fish with dynamite. 

In Wisconsin a baker must serve three 
weeks in jail for sleeping in his bakery. 

In California nurses are punished by fine 
or imprisonment should they fail, in the 
proper instance, to notify the physician of 
certain phases of illness in their patients. 

To water a bicycle path in the State of 
Ohio is an offence punishable by heavy fine 
and sometimes imprisonment. 

In most of the States it is a penal offence 
to tap a telegraph wire or to sell kerosene 
that is not up to the fire test. 

If the old lawgivers were to extend their 
tour of investigation they might learn of 
men fined or imprisoned for dropping adver- 
tising matter in letter chutes; for gambling 
by means of slot machines; and for count- 
less other offences the very means for com- 
mitting which were unknown one hundred 
years ago. : 





The Story of Beer 


Some time ago our German friends cele- 


brated the millenary of the sausage. The 
birth of beer. however, occurred far back 


before the dawn of history. It was brewed 
by the Iberian aborigines of Spain; and it 
is brewed to-day by tribes in darkest Africa. 
The story of beer is that of the human race. 

But there is beer and beer. Our modern 
beer, which represents the ingenuity of 
countless beer-makers, is barely five hundred 
years of age. Gambrinus was the legendary 
discoverer of beer in its better sense. Who 
was Gambrinus? Some say the name is a 
corruption of Jan Primus, Duke of Brabant, 
who did not disdain to be portrayed hold- 
ing a tankard. Others believe the name to 
be that of some mythical, beneficent saint 
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who gave the amber nectar to mortals. Who- 
ever he was, Gambrinus stands to-day 
throned in the hearts of millions. 


“ Hops, Reformation, bays and beer 
Came into England in one year,” 


says an old distich. It was the applica- 
tion of the hop which first lent glory to 
heer. Andrew Boorde, writing in 1542, 
draws the first distinction between beer and 


ale. Ale. he says, is brewed from malt and 
water alone. Add hops, and ale becomes 
heer. 

Beer is more than a _ beverage—it is a 


civilization. There are two races, and only 
two, which rule the world to-day—the wine- 
oil race and the butter-beer. The line of 
demarcation is clear and clean; it runs 
along the northern boundary of the wine 


lands. The Russians, Germans, Seandina- 
vians, Belgians, English, and people of 


northeast France belong to the butter-beer 
race; the peoples of the Mediterranean lit- 
toral to the wine-oil. 

All drinking terms run through all lan- 
guages with little disguise: thus “ wine” 
comes to us almost unchanged through Lat- 


in, Greek, and Hebrew. ‘ Mead” has a 
similar history. ‘ Whiskey” goes back to 


the Celtic “ usquebaugh,” because the Celts 
invented the science of distillation, or at 
least first adopted it from the Arabians. 
“ Bouza,” the Egyptian barley beer, has anal- 
ogous words in every dialect of Europe and 
western Asia. It survives among the Eng- 
lish-speaking peoples in a short, homely, 
forcible word descriptive of excess. 








DESERVING OF SUCCESS. 

THE marvelous growth of BornEN’s CoNDENSED M1K CoMPANY 
is due to unceasing vigilance in observing rigid sanitary regula- 
tions in the manufacture of their products. Eactre Branp Con- 
DENSED MILK and PEERLESS BRAND EVAPORATED MILK (un- 
sweetened) have received highest awards wherever exhibited. 4*. 





THE BEST ALL-ROUND FAMILY LINIMENTis“BROWN’S 
HOUSEHOLD PANACEA.” 25 cents a bottle. o*s 


Use BROWN'’S Camphorated, Saponaceous DENTIFRICE 
for the teeth. Delicious. 25 cents per Jar. os 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 


THEY GROW 


Good - Humor and Cheerfulness from 
Right Food. 


Cheerfulness is like sunlight. It dispels the 
clouds from the mind as sunlight chases away the 
shadows of night. 

The good-humored man can pick up and carry 
off a load that the man with a grouch wouldn’t 
attempt to lift. 

Anything that interferes with good health is 
apt to keep cheerfulness and good-humor in the 
background. A Washington lady found that 
letting coffee alone made things bright for her. 
She writes: 

“Four years ago I was practically given up by 
my doctor, and was not expected to live long. 
My nervous system was in a bad condition. 

“But I was young and did not want to die, so 
I began to look about for the cause of my chronic 
trouble. I used to have nervous spells which 
would exhaust me, and after each spell it would 
take me days before I could sit up in a chair. 

“‘] became convinced my trouble was caused by 
coffee. I decided to stop it, and bought some 
Postum. 

“The first cup, which I made according to 
directions, had a soothing effect on my nerves, 
and I liked the taste. For a time I nearly lived 
on Postum, and ate little food besides. I am to- 
day a healthy woman. 

“My family and relatives wonder if I am the 
same person I was four years ago, when I could 
do no work on account of nervousness. Now 
am doing my own housework, take care of two 
babies—one twenty, the other two months old. 
I am so busy that I hardly get time to write a 
letter, yet I do it all with the cheerfulness and 
good-humor that comes from enjoying good 
health. 

“T tell my friends it is to Postum I owe my life 
to-day.” 

Name given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 
Read ‘‘The Road to Wellville,” in pkgs. ‘“There’s 
a Reason.” 

















































































A SPIRIT 


(Continued from page 26.) 
blatant eyes that looked quite black in the dim lamplight, and 
a figure that suggested a self-conscious snake. Both were young. 
They returned the Marchesino’s stare with vigorous impudence 
as they swung by. 


“ What sympathetic creatures!” he murmured. “ They are two 
angels. I believe I have seen one of them at the Margherita. 


What was her name—Maria Leoni, I fancy.” 

He looked enviously at the young men. The arrival of the 
lobster distracted his attention for the moment; but it was ob- 
vious that the appearance of these women had increased the feel- 
ing of sentimentality already generated in him by the softness and 
stillness of the night. 

The three musicians, rendered greedy rather than inspired by 
the presence of more clients, now began to pluck a lively street 
tune from their instruments; and the waiter, whose mustaches 
seemed, if possible, bigger, now that night was fully come, poured 
the white wine into the glasses with “the air of ‘one making a 
libation. 

As the Marchesino ate, he frequently looked towards the party 
at the neighboring table. He was evidently filled with envy of 
the two men whose jewels glittered as they gesticulated with their 
big brown hands. But presently their pleasure and success re- 
called to him something which he had momentarily forgotten, the 
reason why he had planned this expedition. He was in pursuit. 
The recollection cheered him up, restored to him the strength of 
his manhood, put him right with himself. The envy and the al- 
most sickly sentimentality vanished from him, and he broke into 
the usual gay conversation which seldom failed him, either by day 
or night. 

It was past nine before they had finished their coffee. The two 
boatmen had been regaled and had drunk a bottle of wine, and 
the moon was rising and making the oil lamps of the Giuseppone 
look pitiful. From the table where the canzonettiste were estab- 
lished came peals of laughter, which obviously upset the seven 
large and respectable women who had been eating oysters, and 
who now sat staring heavily at the gay revellers, while the two 
thin, middle-aged men with bright eyes began to look furtively 
cheerful, and even rather younger than they were. The musicians 
passed round a small leaden tray for soldi, and the waiter brought 
the Marchesino the bill and looked inquiringly at Artois, aware 
that he at least was not a Neapolitan. Artois gave him some- 
thing and satisfied the musicians, while the Marchesino disputed 
the bill, not because he minded paying, but merely to prove that 
he was a Neapolitan and not an imbecile. The matter was settled 
at last, and they went towards the boat; the Marchesino casting 
many backward glances towards the two angels, who, with their 
lovers, were becoming riotous in their gayety as the moon came up. 

‘Are we going out into the bay?” said Artois, as they stepped 
into the boat and were pushed off. 

“Where is the best fishing ground?” asked the Marchesino of 
the elder of the two men. 

“Towards the, islet, Signorino Marchesino,” 
looking his interlocutor full in the face with steady eyes, 
maining perfectly grave. 

Artois glanced at the man sharply. For the first time it oc- 
curred to him that possibly his friend had arranged this expedition 
with a purpose other than that which he had put forward. It was 
not the fisherman’s voice which had made Artois wonder, but 
the voice of the Marchesino. 

“There are generally plenty of sarde round the islet,” con- 
tinued the fisherman, “ but if the signori would not be too tired 
it would be best to stay out the night. We shall get many more 
fish toward morning, and we can run the boat into the Pool of 
San Francesco‘and have some sleep there if the signori like. We 
others generally take a nap there and go to work further on in 
the night. But, of course, it is as the signori prefer.” 

“'They want to keep us out all night te get more pay,” said the 
Marchesino to Artois in bad French. 

He had divined the suspicion that had suddenly 1 risen up in his 
friend, and was resolved to lay it to rest without, however, abandon- 
ing his purpose, which had become much more ardent with the 
coming of the night. The voices of the laughing women were 
ringing in his ears. He felt adventurous. The youth in him 
was rioting, and he was longing to be gay, as the men with those 
women were being gay. 

“What do you think, Emilio caro?” he asked. 

Then before Artois could reply he said: 

“ After all, what do a few soldi matter? Who could sleep in a 
room on such a night. It might be August, when one bathes at 
midnight and sings canzone till dawn. Let us do as he says. 
Let us rest in the—what is the Pool?” he asked of the fishermen, 
pretending not to know the name. 

“The Pool of San Francesco, Signorino Marchesino.” 

“Pool of San Francesco. I remember now. That is the place 
where all the fishermen along the coast towards Nisida go to sleep. 
I have slept there many times when I was a boy, and so has 
Viviano. To-night shall we do as the fishermen, Emilio?” 

There was no pressure in his careless voice. His eyes for the 
moment looked as simple, though as eager, as a child’s. 

‘Anything you like, mon ami,” said Artois. 

He did not want to go to San Francesco’s Pool with the Marche- 
sino, but he did not wish to seem reluctant to go. And he said 
to himself now that his interior hesitation was absurd. Night 
had fallen. By the time they reached the Pool the inmates of 
the Casa del Mare would probably be asleep. Even if they were 
not, What did it matter? The boat would lie among the vessels 
of the fishermen. The Marchesino and he would share the fisher- 


he replied at once, 
but re- 
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“nor would she ever be, 





men’s repose. And even if Hermione and Vere should chanee to 
be out of doors they would not see him, or, if they did, would 
not recognize him in the night. 

His slight uneasiness, prompted by a vague idea that the Marche- 
sino was secretly mischievous, had possibly some plan in his tind 
connected with the islet, was surely without foundation. 

He told himself so, not once, as the fishermen laid hold of their 
oars and set the boat’s prow towards the point of land whieh con- 
ceals the small harbor of the Villa Rosebery. 

The shrill voices of the two singers died away from their cars, 
but lingered in the memory of the Marchesino, as the silence of the 
sea took the boat to itself, the sea silence and the magic of the 
moon. 

He turned his face towards the silver, beyond which, hidden as 
yet, was the islet where dwelt the child he meant to know. 


CHAPTER VII 

ALTHOUGH Hermione had told Artois that she eould not find 
complete rest and happiness in her child, that she could not live 
again in Vere fully and intensely as she had lived once, as she 
still had it in her surely to live, she and Vere were in a singui: urly 
close relationship. They had never yet been separated for more 
than a few days. Vere had not been to school, and much of her 
education had been undertaken by her mother. In Florence she 
had been to classes and lectures. She had had lessons in lan- 


guages, French, German, and Italian, in music and drawing. But 
Hermione had been her only permanent teacher, and until her 
sixteenth birthday she had never been enthusiastic about any- 
thing without carrying her enthusiasm to her mother, for sym- 
pathy, explanation, or encouragement. 

Sorrow had not quenched the élan of Hermione’s nature. What 


she had told Artois had been true—she was ie a finished woman, 
so long as she was alive and conscious. 
Her hunger for love, her passionate raanibaiies of the past, her 
incapacity to sink herself in any one since her husband’s death, 
her persistent, though concealed, worship of his memory, all these 
things proved her vitality. Artois was right when he said that 
she was a force. There was something in “her that was red hot, 
although she was now a middle-aged woman. She needed much 
more than most people, because she had much more than most 
people have to give. 

Her failure to express herself in an art had been a tragedy. 
From this tragedy she turned, not with bitterness, but perhaps 
with an almost fiercer energy, to Vere. Her intellect, released 
from fruitless toil, was running loose demanding some employment. 
She sought that employment in developing the powers of her 
child. Vere was not specially studious. Such an_ out-of-door 
temperament as hers could never belong to a bookworm, or a re- 


cluse. But she was naturally clever, as her father had not been, 
and she was enthusiastic not only in pleasure, but in work. Long 
ago Hermione, trying with loving anxiety to educate her boyish 


to make him understand certain subtleties of her own, 
had found herself frustrated. When she made such attempts 
with Vere she was met half way. The girl understood with swift- 
ness even those things with which she was not specially in sym- 
pathy. Her father’s mind had slipped away, ever so gracefully, 
from all which it did not love. Vere’s could grasp even the unloved 
subject. There was mental grit in her—Artois knew it. In all 
her work until her sixteenth year Vere had consulted her mother. 
Nothing of her child till then was ever hidden from Hermione, 
except those things which the human being cannot reveal. and 
sometimes scarcely knows of. The child drew very much from 
her mother, responded to her enthusiasm, yet preserved instinct- 
ively, and quite without self-consciousness, her own individuality. 

Artois had noticed this, and this had led him to say that Vere 
also was a force. 

But when she was sixteen Vere woke up to something. Until 
now no one but herself knew to what. Sometimes she shut herself 
up alone in her room for long periods. When she came out slie 
looked lazy, her mother thought, and she liked to go then to some 
nook of the rocks and sit alone, or to push a boat out into the 
centre of the Saint’s Pool, and lie in it with her hands clasped 
behind her head looking up at the passing clouds or at the radiance 
of the blue. 

Hermione knew how fond Vere was of reading, and supposed that 
this love was increasing as the child grew older. She sometimes 
felt a little lonely, but she was unselfish. Vere’s freedom was 
quite innocent. She, the mother, would not seek to interfere with 
it. Soon after dinner on the evening of the Marchesino’s expedi- 
tion with Artois, Vere had got up from the sofa, on which she had 
been sitting with a book of Rossetti’s poems in her hand, had 
gone over to one of the windows, and had stood for two or three 
minutes looking out over the sea. Then she had turned round, 
come up to her mother and kissed her tenderly, more tenderly, 
Hermione thought, even than usual. 

“ Good night, Madre mia,” she had said. 

And then, without another word, she had gone swiftly out of the 
room. 

After Vere had gone the room seemed very silent. In the 
evening, if they stayed in the house, they usually sat in Hermione’s 
room upstairs. They had been sitting there to-night. The shutters 
were not closed. The window that faced the sea towards Capri 
was open. A little moonlight began to mingle subtly with the 
light from the two lamps, to make it whiter, cleaner, suggestive of 
outdoor things and large spaces. Hermione had been reading 
when Vere was reading. She did not read now Vere was gone. 
(Continued on page 30.) 
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Moving State Lines 


Two projects for changing the boundaries 
of States have in recent years attracted at- 
tention. One of these is to transfer a part 
of western Florida, extending for one hun- 
dred and fifty miles on the seacoast, to the 
State of Alabama, and the other is to annex 
the northern neck of Idaho to the State of 
Washington, 

The chief argument in favor of the change 
‘each case is that it would place the region 
in question in the State with which it is 
most closely allied in interests. Most of 
the business of Pensacola, the leading city 
of west Florida, is with Alabama, and if it 
were a part of that State its importance as 
an export point for Alabama products would 
doubtless be heightened. It is also consid- 
crably nearer to Montgomery than to Talla- 
hassee, and nearer Birmingham than Jack- 
onville. The “ panhandle” of Idaho has 
yery direct railway connections with Boise 
and Pocatello. : 

Proposals for rectifying boundaries as 
well as for dividing States have been many, 
the changes actually made, few. Where his- 
toric associations gather around a divisional 
line they are not easily effaced, whatever 
may be the commercial considerations work- 
ing in that direction. In cases where rail- 
way connections have made the business re- 
lations of a region closer with another State 
than with its own, the remedy is found in 


the construction of new lines. Political 
weography enters somewhat into railway 
building. 


If a map of the United States, with all 
its cities and geographical features but with 
no suggestion of State lines, were spread 
out before the wisest ef men, and he were 
asked to divide it into fifty convenient units, 
how different would be the result of his 
work from the map of the States as they are. 





Where He Was 


Carter. “Ts the professor of applied 
physics in?” 
Boston BurLer. “ No, sir. He is at pres- 


ent occupying the chair of applied lather.” 





Shortage of Gum-tragacanth 


GUM-TRAGACANTH, a useful vegetable sub- 
stance which is applied to such diverse uses 
as the manufacture of lozenges, stiffening 
fabrics, and marbling books, is being sup- 
plied in constantly diminishing amounts. 
The best variety is that exported from 
Smyrna, in Asia Minor. It is not grown, 
however, in the immediate vicinity of Smyr- 
na, but comes from the interior, where the 
plant from which it exudes grows wild. This 
kind of gum consists of white, yellow, and 
red hardened substances, which have become 
congealed after oozing out of ‘the bush, or 
tree, in the hot sun of a Levantine summer. 
The gum is secured by an incision in the 
branch, which is made in the spring and 
summer of cach year, and the gum is usually 
scraped in September, when the first rains 
begin to fall. 

During the last twenty years, the gum- 
fragacanth trade of Smyrna has decreased. 
It has been estimated that the trade has 
fallen from 600,000 pounds to 55,000 pounds 
during that length of time. One of the 
main reasons for this decline advanced is 
that the trade needs a large amount of cap- 
ital, relatively speaking, to keep it going. 
Nowadays this product is shipped from the 
mterior of the country to Smyrna in an un- 
sorted condition. It is there sorted into 
some seven different qualities in order to 
meet the demands of foreign markets, es- 
pecially those in England, Germany, and 
France, where only certain grades are pur- 
chased. ; 

Should the Smyrna merchant be unable to 
place ail! he has’on hand in one season, he 
usually finds considerable difficulty in dis- 
Posing of it at all. On the whole, the trade 
seems to be passing more and more to Con- 
stantinople. The value of the exports of 
i tragacanth to the United States 
uring 1907 amounted to only $15,656, 
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LIQUEUR 


eres Gharlreux 


—GREEN AND YELLOW— 


This famous cordial, now made at Tarragona, 
Spain, was for centuries distilled by the Car- 
thusian Monks (Peres Chartreux) at the Mon- 
astery of La Grande Chartreuse, France, and 
known throughout the world as Chartreuse. 
The above cut represents the bottle and label 
employed in the putting-up of the article since 
the Monks’ expulsion from France, and it is 
now known as Liqueur Péres Chartreux (the 
Monks,however, still retain the right to use the 
old bottle, and label as well), distilled by the 
same order of Monks,who have securely guard- 
ed the secret of its manufacture for hundreds 
of years, taking it with them at the time they 
left the Monastery of La Grande Chartreuse, 
and who, therefore, alone possess a knowledge 
of the elements of this delicious nectar. No 
liqueur associated with the name of the Car- 
thusian Monks (Peres Chartreux) and made 
since their expulsion from France is genuine 
except that made by them at Tarragona, Spain. 
At first-class Wine Merchants, Grocers, Hotels, Cafes. 
Batjer & Co., 45 Broadway, New York, N. Y., 
Sole Agents for United States. 
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hence always the same all over the world. | 
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Not a “Poor Exhibition of 
Gunnery ” 


THE armored cruiser Maryland of the Pa- 
cific fleet stands a good chance of winning 
this year’s target trophy for battleships and 
armored cruisers, as shown by reports re- 
ceived by the Navy Department of the recent 
target practice held in Magdalena Bay. 

The final merit score of the Maryland 
was 78.89, placing her first of the armored 
cruisers of the Pacific fleet. The Jllinois 
won the trophy for the big ships last year 
with a final merit of 75.42. 

Attention is given aboard ship to the 
shooting of the secondary battery as well 
as to the shooting of the big guns. The see- 
ondary batteries on most of the ships are 
manned by marines. The gun _ division, 
whether of the big guns or the small, which 
does not help out the score of the ship is 
very much in disfavor. 

The marine guard of the Maryland this 
year particularly distinguished itself in 
practice with her secondary battery guns. 
The battery of twelve 3-pounders finished 
with an average of 9.81 hits per gun per 
minute. The highest previous navy record 
with such guns was 9.31 hits per gun per 
minute, and the highest in the class last 
year was 7.19 hits per gun per minute. 
The highest single 3-pounder gun up to this 
time was 13.85 hits per minute. Three 3- 
pounders of the Maryland beat this—one 
making 15.42 hits per minute, a second 15.42 
hits per minute, and a third 14.89 hits per 
minute. The highest percentage of hits 
previously attained with 3-pounders was 62 
per cent. The 3-pounders of the Maryland 
this year made 73.75 per cent. No single 
3-pounder ever before made 100 per cent. of 
hits. Two of the Maryland have just made 
100 per cent. of hits. 

Among the marines of the Maryland, of 
twenty-eight gun-pointers (twenty-four at 
3-pounders and four at 3-inch guns) twenty- 
two qualified as first class, three as second 
class, and three did not qualify. 

Two of the Maryland’s 3-inch guns, 
manned by marines, helped out considerably 
on the total score of the ship. The ship’s 
seore for eighteen 38-inch guns was 11.96 
hits per gun per minute, and the two marine 
guns averaged 12.50 per gun per minute. 
The highest previous 3-inch record for twu 
or more guns was 11.50 hits per gun per 
minute. 

The 3-pounder scores of the six armored 
cruisers of the Pacific fleet this year at Mag- 
dalena Bay were: Washington, 7.86 hits per 
gun per minute, and Tennessee, 6.86, the 
firing of these two vessels being with tele- 
scopic sights in the daytime; the Colorado, 
using open sights, fired in the daytime, 
5.05; West Virginia, 3.87; Pennsylvania, 
2.49, and the Maryland, 9.81; the latter 
three vessels firing at night and using open 
sights. 

It is the rule this year that the secondary 
batteries of naval vessels be fired at night 
during target practice, for the reason that 
such batteries are designed primarily to 
repel attacks of torpedo boats, which, of 
course, would naturally take place under 
cover of darkness. 





The Fixtures 

A New York commercial traveller says 
that before old Georgia “ went dry” he was 
one day in a saloon in that State when a 
man entered, nodded to the owner of the 
place, who was also the bartender, seated 
himself, and meditated. 

Presently he addressed the owner of the 
saloon. 

“ Reckon yo’ wanter sell out, Bill?” 

For some ten minutes Bill continued his 
occupation of filling pint flasks from a jug. 
Then he looked up. 

“Mout,” he admitted. 

“Tlow much—cash?” the other inquired. 

Bill filled another dozen flasks. 

“How much you give for the whole she- 
bang—-buildin’, stock, good will, an’ all?” he 
inquired, cautiously. 

“ What about the fixtures?” Bill asked. 

“Oh, they go along with the rest of the 
outfit,” Bill assured him; “ fo’teen colonels, 
ten judges, nine majors, an’ a right smart 
sprinklin’ of hoss doctors,” 




























































































(Continued from page 28.) 

Laying down her book, she sat listening to the silence, realizing the 
world without. Almost at her feet was the sea, before her a wide- 
stretching expanse, behind her, confronted by the desolate rocks, 
the hollow and mysterious caverns. In the night, the Saint, un- 
wearied, watched his Pool. Not very far off, yet delightfully re- 
mote, lay Naples with its furious activities, its gayeties, its intensi- 
ties of sin, of misery, of pleasure. In the Galleria, tourists from 
the hotels and from the ships were wandering rather vaguely, 
watched and followed by newspaper sellers, by touts, by greedy 
pale-faced boys, and old, worn-out men, all hungry for money and 
indifferent how it was gained. Along the Marina, with its huge 
serpent of lights, the street singers and players were making their 
nightly pilgrimage, pausing, wherever they saw a lighted window 
or a dark figure on a balcony, to play and sing the tunes of which 
they were weary long ago. On the wall, high above the sea, were 
dotted the dilettante fishermen with their long rods and lines. And 
below, before each stone staircase that descended to the water, was 
a waiting boat, and in the moonlight rose up the loud ery of 
“ Barea! Barca!” to attract the attention of any casual passer-by. 

And here, on this more truly sealike sea, distant frem the great 
crowd and from the thronging houses, the real fishermen, who 
live by the sea, were alert and at work, or were plunged in the 
quiet sleep that is a preparation for long hours of nocturnal 
wakefulness. 

Hermione thought of it all, was aware of it, felt it, as she sat 
there opposite to the open window. Then she looked over to her 
writing-table, on which stood a large photograph of her dead 
husband, then to the sofa where Vere had been. She saw the 
volume of Rossetti lying beside the cushion that still showed a 
shallow dent where the child’s head had been resting. 

And then she shut her eyes, and asked her imagination to take 
her away for a moment, over the sea to Messina, and along the 
curving shore, and up by winding paths to a mountain, and into 
a little room in a tiny, whitewashed house, not the house of the 
sea, but of the priest. It still stood there, and the terrace was 
still before it. And the olive trees rustled, perhaps, just now in 
the wind beneath the stars. 

Yes, she was there. Luecrezia and Gaspare were in bed. But she 
and Maurice were sitting in the straw chairs on each side of the 
table, facing the open French window and the flight of shallow 
steps that led down to the terrace. 

Faintly she heard the whisper of the sea about the islet, but she 
would not let it hinder her imagination: she translated it by means 
of her imagination into the whisper of the wind low down there, 
in the ravine among the trees. And that act made her think of 
the ravine, seemed presently to set her in the ravine. She was 
there in the night with Gaspare. ‘They were hurrying down 
towards the sea. He was behind her, and she could hear Itis foot- 
steps—longing te go faster. But she was breathless, her heart 
was beating, there was terror in her soul. What was that? A 
rattle of stones in the darkness, and then an old voice muttering, 
* Benedicite!” 

She opened her eyes and moved suddenly, like one intolerably 
What a foe the imagination can be—what a foe! She 
She must drive away that memory 
Often she lingered with 
She was 


stirred. 
got up and went to the window. 
of the ravine, of all that followed after. 
it, but to-night, somehow, she could not, she dared not. 
less brave than usual to-night. 

She leaned out of the window. 

“Am I a fool?” 

That was what she was saying to herself. And she was com- 
paring herself now with other people, older women. Did she know 
one who could not uproot an old memory, who could suffer, and 
desire, and internally weep, after more than sixtcen years? 

* | suppose it is preposterous.” 

She deliberately chose that ugly word to describe her own condi- 
tion of soul. But instantly it seemed to her as if far down in that 
soul something rose up and answered: 

“No, it is not. It is beautiful. It is divine. It is more—it is 
due. He gave you the greatest gift. He gave you what the whole 
world is always seeking; even in blindness, even in ignorance, even 
in terrible vice. He gave you love. How should you forget him?” 

Far away on the sea that was faintly silvered by the moon 
there was a black speck. It was, or seemed from this distance 
to be, motionless. Hermione’s eyes were attracted to it, and again 
her imagination carried her to Sicily. She stood on the shore by 
the inlet, she saw the boat coming in from the open sea. Then it 
stopped midway—like that boat. 

She heard Gaspare furiously weeping. 

But the boat moved, and the sound that was in her imagination 
died away, and she said to herself, * all that was long ago.” 

The boat out there was no doubt occupied by Neapolitan fisher- 
men, and she was here on the islet in the Sea of Naples, and 
Sicily was far away across the moonlit waters. As to Gaspare— 
she was sure he was not weeping, faithful though he was to the 
memory of the dead padrone. 

And Vere? Hermione wondered what Vere was doing. She felt 
sure, though she did not know why, that Vere had not gone to bed. 
She realized to-night that her child was growing up rapidly, was 
passing from the stage of childhood to the stage of girlhood, was on 
the threshold of all the mysterious experiences that life holds for 
those who have ardent temperaments and eager interests and 
passionate desires and fearless hearts. 

To-night Hermione felt very strongly the difierence between the 
father and the daughter. There was a gravity in Vere, a firmness, 
that Maurice had lacked. Full of life and warmth as she was, she 
was not the pure spirit of joy that he had been in those first days 
in Sicily. She was not irresponsible. She was more keenly aware 
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of others, of just how they were feeling, of just how they were 
thinking, than Maurice had been. 

Vere was very individual. 

With that thought there came to Hermione a deeper sense of lone- 
liness. She was conscious now in this moment, as she had never 
been conscious before, of the independence of her child’s characicr, 
The knowledge of this independence seemed to come upon her sud- 
denly—she could not tell why; and she saw Vere apart from ivr, 
detached, like a column in a lonely place. 

And she herself—was not she also like a column in a lonely 
place? She turned back into the room, and saw again the eusiion 
on the sofa with the shallow dent where the head of Vere had 
rested only a few minutes ago, and, moved by a sudden impulse, 
she went over to the sofa, sank down on it, and pressed her lead 
against the cushion just where her child’s head had been. She 
shut her eyes and strove to think herself into Vere, and to call 
Vere’s mind into hers. She was driven by the tragie desire of 
woman—specially tragic in her case because frustrated—to be one 
with another individuality, to merge herself, to be fused, to be no 
longer as a lonely column sct in a desert place. 

Vere must not escape from her. She must accompany her child 
step by step. She must not be left alone. She had told Emile that 
she could not live again in Vere. And that was true. Vere was 
not enough. But Vere was very much. Without Vere what would 
her life be? 

A wave of melancholy flowed over her to-night, a tide come 
from she knew not where. Making an effort to stem it, she re- 
valled her happiness with Maurice after that day of the Taran- 
tella. How groundless had really been her melancholy then! She 
had imagined him escaping from her, but he had remained with 
her, and loved her. He had been good to her until the end, 
tender and faithful. If she had ever had a rival, that rival had 
been Sicily. Always her imagination was her torturer. 

Her failure in art had been a tragedy because of this. If she 
could have set her imagination free in an art she weuld have been 
far safer than she was. Emile Artois was really lonelier than she, 
for he had not a child. But his art surely saved him securely 
from her sense of desolation. And then he was a man, and men 
must need far less than women do. Hermione felt that it was so. 
She thought of Emile in his most helpless moment, in that period 
when he was ill in Kairouan before she came. Even then she 
believed that he could not have felt quite so much alone as she 
did now; for men never long to be taken care of as women do. 
And yet she was well, in this tranquil house which was her own— 
with Vere, her child, and Gaspare, her devoted servant. 

As mentally she recounted her benefits, the strength there was 
in her arose, protesting. She called herself harsh names: egoist. 
craven, fainéant. But it was no use to attack herself. In the 
deeps of her poor, eager, passionate, hungry woman’s nature some- 
thing wept, and needed, and could not be comforted, and could not 
be schooled. It complained as one feeble, but really it must be 
strong; for it was pitilessly persistent in its grieving. It had a 
strange endurance. Life, the passing’ of the years, could not 
change it, could not still it. Those eternal hungers of which 
Hermione had spoken to Artois—they must have their meaning. 
Somewhere, surely, there are the happy hunting-grounds, dreamed 
of by the red man—there are the Elysian Fields where the souls 
that have longed and ‘suffered will find the ultimate peace. 

There came a tap at the door, 

Hermione started up from the cushion against which she had 
pressed her head, and opened her eyes, instinctively laying her 
hand on Vere’s volume of Rossetti, and pretending to read it. 

* Avanti!” she said. 

The door opened and Gaspare 
immediate sensation of comfort. 

“ Gaspare,” she said, “ what is it? 

“Ha bisogna lei?” he said. 

It was a most familiar phrase to Hermione. It had been often 
on Gaspare’s lips when he was a boy in Sicily, and she had always 
loved it, feeling as if it sprang from a nature pleasantly ready 
to do anything in her service. But to-night it had an almost 
startling appropriateness, breaking in‘as if in direct response to 
her gnawing hunger of the heart. As she looked at Gaspare, 
standing by the door in his dark -blue clothes, with an earnest 
expression on his strong, handsome face, she felt as if he must 
have come just then because he was conscious that she had so 
much need of help and consolation. And she could not answer 
“no” to his simple question. 

“Come in, Gaspare,” she said, “and shut the door. 
alone. I should like to have a little talk with you.” 

He obeyed her, shut the door gently, and came up to her with 
the comfortable confidence of one safe in his welcome, desired not 
merely as a servant, but as a friend by his padrona. 

“Did you want to say anything particular, Gaspare?” Hermione 
asked him. “ Here—take a cigarette.” 

She gave him one. He took it gently, twitching his nose as he 
did so. This was a little trick he had when he was pleased. 

“ You can smoke it here, if you like.” 

“ Grazie, signora.” 

He lit it gravely and took a whiff. 

“The signorina is outside.” 

“Is she?” 

Hermione looked towards the window. 

“Tt is a lovely night.” 

“ Si, signora.” 

He took another whiff, and turned his great eyes here and there. 
looking about the rocm. Hermione began to wonder what he liad 
to say to her. 


appeared. Hermione felt an 


I thought you were in bed.” 


I'm all 


Then he said: 


(To be Continued.) 
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» used. 
| tanks only carry enough water to keep the 
| fish moist. 
> of either wood or metal, and the great value 
of the method lies in the ability to trans- 
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until he has more than satisfied himself that 
» the coast is clear and the road possible. 
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Transporting Live Fish 


TraxsvortaTion of live fish for market 
purposes is now an established fact in Ger- 
many. Under the Erlwein system, which is 
now being operated on the Prussian State 
railways, the fish are being hauled over con- 
erable distances. The new system per- 
mits of a proportion of two tons of fish to 
one ton of water, and, in instances, as many 
as four tons of fish have been transported 
alive in one and one-half tons of water. 
This means that the fish have been packed 
in almost like sardines. Under the Erlwein 
system oxygen is foreed through the fish 
tank by means of a circulating pump, and 


| the carbonie acid as exhaled in breathing is 


absorbed by lime plates. At present only 


 freshavater fish are being transported, but 
jit is the intention to take up the trans- 


portation alive of salt-water fish. 3efore 
this latter result can be effeeted it will be 
necessary to equip many of the seagoing 


- fishery vessels with wells or tanks such as 


many of the Boston fishing 


» vessels. 


German law does not permit of fresh- 


© water fish Leing offered for sale except alive. 


It is common to see in restaurants tanks 
of fresh-water fish on exhibition in the win- 
dows. The law is aimed against the 
dangers of fish poisoning. The sale of fish 


_ in Germany is a very important one. It is 
© recognized that the food is not only good 


and cheap, but offers a ready substitute for 
now de- 
of many 
As originally designed 
what is 
In one 
water 
the 


the Erlwein system provided for 
known as a “ wet and dry storage.” 
instance there was practically no 
In its present form, however, 


The tanks may be constructed 


port a great number of live fish in a com- 
paratively small space. 





Hard Luck 


“Wat makes the oflice-boy so glum?” 
“T understand that his grandmother has 


/ gone on a strike and refuses to die during 
> the baseball season.” 





The Greatest Man 


Tne Jcurnal of the Royal Society of St. 


| George, which is published under the title 
| The English Race, explains its views on 
certain subjects in the following words: 


“Scotland and Ireland have produced a 


| mumber of excellent secondary men, who 


can work well on lines marked out for them, 


| hut not the supreme men, the originators of 


The Irishman lacks cau- 
The Seot is too cau- 
He will not move 


zreat conceptions. 
tion and refleetion. 


The Englishman combines sufficient daring 
with sufficient caution; he is neither too 
easily carried away nor too easily held back 
by excess of prudent reason. When this 
blend is combined with a strong will and 
et intellect you obtain your greatest 
lan. 





The Thunder Cloud 


Rienr Rev. Cuauncey B. Brewster, D.D., 
Bishop of Connecticut, told an interesting 
story not long ago of a colored clergyman, 
who was far from being a brilliant preacher, 
and had the habit, when exhorting his breth- 
Ten, of shouting in a very loud tone of voice. 
The Bishop thought he ought to reprove 
So suggested kindly that perhaps his 


; “tmons would have as good an effect if 


E delivered 


HV more softly. But the colored 
minister replied: “ Well, you see, it’s this 
Way, Bishop. I has to make up in thunder 
What I lacks in lightning.” 
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I Want You to Try My Razor 


If y 
climbs ten flight of stairs when there is an elevator in 


You are not only like him — losing time — 

which ismoney—but you are also losing the benefits of a 

clean, comfortable home shave—which is not only a great 

convenience but also economical. 

the most inexperienced man can remove, without cut or 
scratch, in three to five minutes, any beard that ever grew. 

My razor is always ready, No Strop- 

ping, No Honing. 

The “ Gillette ” will last a lifetime. 

pensive, when dull you throw them away as you 

would an old pen. 


razor, which gives you the best possible shave at 
home or away — saving you time, money and 
endless inconvenience. 


my razor. 
and Sporting Goods dealers sell it. 


Ask your dealer for the ‘‘ Gillette ” to-day. 
them, and write us at once for our 


GILLETTE SALES COMPANY 


ou are still depending upon the barber 
n the same category with the man who 


With the “ Gillette ” 


No other razor so durable. 
Blades so inex- 


I have spent years in perfecting this 


Over two million men know how well 
cceeded. I want you toenjoy the benefits of 
All Jewelry, Drug, Cutlery, Hardware 

Get it to-day. 
The Gillette Safety Razor Set consists of a triple 
silver-plated holder, 12 double-edged flexible blades 
— 24 keen edges, packed in a velvet lined leather 
case, and the price is $5.00. 
Combination Sets from $6.50 to $50.00. 


If substitutes are offered, refuse 
oklet and free trial offer. 
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little higher in price perhaps 
than imitations, but a reason for 
7t.”’ Delightful after shaving and 
after bathing. Sold everywhere. or 
mailed on receipt of 2sc. Get Men- 
nen‘s (the original). Sarzple free. 


GERHARD MENNEN COMPANY, Newark, N. J. 




















By JOHN FISKE 


American Political Ideas 


Viewed from the Standpoint of 
Universal History 
In such chapters as ‘‘ The Town Meeting,” ‘‘ The 
Federal Union,” and ‘‘ Manifest Destiny” the author 
traces the growth of our national political institutions 
and points their significance. 


Gilt Top, Uncut Edges, $1.50 
HARPER & BROTHERS, NEW YORK 
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Two of the State Militia 
who guarded the Course 
during the Savannah Meet 





Savannah 342-mile 
J. H. Tyson’s Italian Isotta-Fraschini, crossing the 
Time: 6 hours, 2! minutes, 30 seconds 


AUTOMOBILE RACING IN GEORGIA 
UNDER MILITARY CONTROL 
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Governor Hoke Smith 
watching the Races 
from the Official Box 










































AN simple thought and simple action lies the solu- 
tion of all great problems of civilization. 

Unfortrnately for the betterment of man, 
generally, the trained and highly educated 
mind seems compelled, through force of habit, 
to apply the complex, the involved and indirect 
method of reasoning in all questions of magni- 
tude and universal interest. And thus, enter- 
prises of great merit lie asleep, awaiting the 
magic touch of the wand of simplicity to spring into being and 
reality. 

In the question of promoting international peace, or rather 
establishing a permanent and competent court for the prevention 
of war between nations, the merit of the proposal seems so apparent 
that the wonder of the world is that it is not already a reality. 

But to establish a competent court we must first create in a 
proper and formal manner our laws—the only possible foundation 
upon which such a court can exist. 

The rendition of the universally accepted precepts and rules of 
international law into statutory form, and their formal and official 
acceptance by the sovereign lawmaking branches of the several 
governments of the world, is the bridge which will lead us to a 
point where an international court of arbitration and adjudication 
would automatically create itself. 

A court interprets the law and determines the facts in a given 
case. But the law must be higher than the court. The court 
cannot make the law. It must itself be a creature of the law, 
and therefore, in seeking and hoping to establish an international 
court of arbitration under the present circumstances, we are 
simply building a house in the clouds. The substructure of an 
international constitution or codification of the law of nations is 





THE WORLD CONTRACT 


STATUTORY INTERNATIONAL LAW A NECESSARY PREC- 
EDENT TO INTERNATIONAL COURTS OF ARBITRATION 


By ROBERT J. THOMPSON 


American Consul, Hanover, Germany 


as essential to such an international court as are the ordinances 
of a municipal council to a police court or the statutes of a State 
to its department of justice. 

Nor is any nation likely to object to or withhold its co-operation 
to any dignified and serious proposal that will lead to a coditica- 
tion and final sovereign acceptance in statutory form of the great 
principles of international law. No government can enter tlie 
family of civilized nations of the world without an acquiescence 
in the principles of international law. These laws, for centuries 
morally accepted by all civilized nations of the world, need but 
to be put into definite written form, accepted and signed in such 
form by the lawmaking branches of the great powers of the earth, 
and we will have brought the nations of the world under prescribed 
and fixed rules of action in their relations te one another. 

This would mean essentially an international constitution. 

The righteousness and justness of a war which might follow the 
decision of a court having been formed under such a constitution 
would be determined in advance by, the judgment of such court, 
and this great weapon, stronger to-day than fleets and armies, 
would not rest upon the individual interpretation of rights or 
wrongs arrived at by the contending parties, as is now the prac- 
tice in questions arising between nations. 

Let the pacifists take hold of the handle of this proposition 
rather than waste time in sterile struggles with a vast body that 
offers no other purchase than the very evident one of statutory 
international law. 

What nation will be the first to propose the creation of a joint 
high commission of the greatest living authorities on the law ot 
nations for the rendition or reduction of international law into a 
world contract—a written statutory instrument? 

First your laws, gentlemen, then your courts. 
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The Race of the Cities 


Tuere is almost a touch of personality in 
the way American cities have moved in 
relative position during the last one hundred 
years. Their changing fortunes are full of 
suggestiveness. 

New York, which had become the largest 
city by 1790, has held its place in front in 
every census up to the present time, and 
now, with a population more than double 
that of its next competitor, is not in im- 
mediate danger of losing pre - eminence. 
Chicago first appeared on the list in 1850, 
as the twenty-fifth American city. At each 
census it made a long stride and_ passed 
many competitors, until it reached second 
place in 1890. ; 

St. Louis appeared one decade earlier than 
Chicago. and by 1850 had jumped to the 
eighth place—a sensational advanee. Phila- 
delphia started in the second place, has never 
heen below: fourth, and is to-day the third 
American city. Boston started as third, and 
stands to-day the fifth. Charleston, the 
fourth city in the original list, lost steadily 
in relative position until, in 1880, it ap- 
peared for the last time among the first 
fiftv. Baltimore has kept its place very 
evenly. Northern Liberties, the sixth city 
in the first census, and Southwark, the tenth, 
are now part of Philadephia. 

It is interesting to study the influences 
that make cities powerful the world over. 
The greatest gathering of the Chinese is at 
Canton. Hong-kong Island, at the mouth of 
the Canton River, was well-nigh deserted 
until European commercial interests found 
their way into Asia, formed a new centre 
of population, and founded a city that is 
already great. 

European cities have not had so many ups 
and downs as those of America, although the 
population of Rome has shown extraordinary 
fluctuations. Careful estimates put it at 
more than two million in the fourth century 
and at less than 140,000 in the eighteenth. 
It is now about half a million. For many 
centuries London and Paris have been the 
largest cities in Europe. St. Petersburg, 
Berlin, and Liverpool are comparatively 
modern. 





At a Spiritualistic Seance 


“Is that the spirit of Lindley Murray?” 
“Yes; that’s me.” 





Disappearing Dyes 

A RECENT investigation as to the chemical 
industries of Germany shows how rapidly 
artificial coloring agents are taking the 
place of the natural dyes formerly used. 
The change is indicated by the decrease of 
imports of various dyewoods. Among these 
are bluewood, native to Mexico, Haiti, the 
sritish West Indies, the Dominican Repub- 
lic, and the United States; yellowwood, 
which grows in Austria-Hungary, Mexico, 
and South America; and redwood, indige- 
nous to British India, the west coast of Af 
rica, and Mexico. 

For ages the Arabs have used the red- 
wood of India for sandals. During the last 
forty years the cultivation of madder has 
heeome nearly extinct in western Europe. 
Cochineal has been almost entirely driven 
lrom the market. Indigo alone holds its 
place strongly, although the competition 
with artificial indigo is now very keen. 





A Real Grievance 


_ Bonny looked askance at the piece of cake 
given him at supper. 
- What is it, son?” asked his father. 
lain’t fair,” said Bobby, “for grandma 
to ent my slice, ’eause everything looks big- 
ger through her spectacles.” - 





On His Way 


First Broker. “TI hear it’s been touch 
a go with poor old Carter.” 

“ECOND Dirro. “ Yes; he touched me for 
a dollar this morning and went.” 
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STYLE 
NEATNESS 
COMFORT 


THE IMPROVED 


“MME The Name is stamped 
on every loop—Be sure it’s 


there : 
THE guy 
CUSHION 
BUTTON 


CLASP 


LIES FLAT TO THE LEG— 
NEVER SLIPS, TEARS, NOR 
UNFASTENS 

Worn All Over The World 
Sample pair, Silk 50c., Cotton 
25c. Mailed on receipt of 
price. 

GEORGE FROST CO. 

Boston, Mass. 


INSIST ON HAVING THE GENUINE 








REFUSE ALL SUBSTITUTES ‘wu 





COMFORT for MEN 


is assured by using 


WASHBURNE 


Patent Improved 


FASTENERS 
“ine BULL-DOG GRIP 


Beware of Imitations 


Key Chains 
Scarf Holders 
Cuff Holders 


0 
Bachelor Buttons 10c 
Sold every where or sent 
postpaid. Catalogue free 


AMERICAN RING CO, 


Dept. 98 


Waterbury - - - Conn. 





dealers 


Sold by leading 
















PEACHES! Meck %ed 
Elberta Peach Tree, 
1 Red Cross Currant Bush, 1 C. A. Green 
New White Grape Vine, and 2 Live-For- 
ever Rose Bushes, all delivered to your 
house by mail for 25 cents, or two of these 
collections for 50 cents, or four of these col- 
lections for $1.00. (Capital $100,000.00.) 
Send forfree Fruit Catalogue, and a copy of Green's Fruit 
Magazine. Established 30 years. Five Nursery Farms. 
GREEN’S NURSERY CO.. Rochester. N. Y. 
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Publication is 
Printed With 


Branch Offices: 
BOSTON 
CHICAGO 

PHILADELPHIA 





Manufactured by 


275 WATER ST. 


NEW YORK 











COLDWELL Motor 
Lawn Mowers have 
been adopted for use 
by the U. S. Govern. 
ment and the New 
York City Park Dept. 
Also by many of the 
largest Golf Clubs of 


this country. 


Send for Catalogue 





Coldwell Lawn Mowers 


Hand, Horse, Motor Power 





COLDWELL LAWN MOWER CoO. 
19 Coldwell Street, Newburgh, N. Y. 











A delightfal aromatic 


for all wine, spirit and soda beverages. A table- 
spoonful in an ounce of sherry or sweetened water 


after meals affords relief and aids digestion. 
—E— 


Important to see that it is Abbott’s. 


A i 4 OTT A * ITTERS Makes the best cocktail. 
EE I IER 
33 
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Pia + AACHE FERS 


“When the defendant told you to go to the devil, what did you then do?” 


“T went to see my lawyer.” 





WHISKEY 


‘ali {ft ALT R REPUTATION 


IT HAS NO EQUAL 











A Bottled Delight 


HERE i 18 always something lack- 


ing in the flavor of a made-by~ 

guesswork cocktail. CLUB COCK- 
TAILS are the only perfect cocktails. 
A mixed-to-measure blend of rare old 
liquors aged i in wood—always uniform 
in flavor, fragrant, delicious, appetizing, 
a CLUB COCKTAIL is a vastly better 
drink than any chance-mixed cocktail 
possibly could be. 

7 kinds, At all good dealers. Man-< 


hattan (whiskey base) and Martini 
(gin base) are universal favorites. 


GE HeubleinEBro 


HARTFORD NEW YORK LONDON 





FRENCH’S 


early Spring complement of pleasure 
carriages shows that distinctive treat- 
ment and highly developed character 
made possible only by the aid of a 
most exacting clientele. 
The range of examples in readiness 
compasses all individual preferences, 
from the Banker’s Gig to the im- 
pressive Demi- Coach. This ob- 
viates annoying delays in delivery. 
CATALOG TO PROSPECTIVE BUYERS 


THE FRENCH CARRIAGE CO. 
DESIGNERS, BUILDERS, DISTRIBUTORS 


92 TO 98 SUMMER STREET, BOSTON . 
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“Bold at all first-class cafes and by jobbers. 
WM. LANAHAN & SON, Baltimore, Md. 
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| The 


Easter 
Story 


HANNAH WARNER 


HE fairy. godmother, living in 

a yellow tulip, tells the beauti- 

ful ‘story of the death and resurrec- 
tion of the flowers to a little crocus 
A charm- 


ing explanation for young and old 


fairy born at Easter-tide. 


of the meaning of Easter. 


With decorative borders, printed in two colors 
and artistically bound. Price 50 cents. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, N. Y. 


READ THE BARRIER 














@® Use the New York Central Lines 


and you will arrive at and depart from Grand Central St: ation, 
in the Centre of New York City, on the Subway, 
and Surface Car Lines, convenient to all Hotels and Theatres. 


Elevated 
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HYPNOTIC 








THERAPEUTICS 


By John D. Quackenbos, A.M., M.D. 


Member cf the London Society for Psychical Research; Fellow of the New York 


Academy of Medicine; 


As a narrative and a record of humanity 


Member 


of the New York Academy of Sciences 


most startling psychopathic cases, ranging from 


this book will impress and amaze all sorts of the mere pain of abnormal bashfulness to the 


readers. It is a complete and 
careful exposition of the hypno- 
tic theory of treatment. Many 
of the cases have stirred public 
attention in the newspapers. 
Here they are treated scientif- 
ically and in language to hold 
the interest of every reader. 
In this volume Dr. Quackenbos 
tells the result of over seven 
thousand personal experiences 
which have led him to the posi- 
tive conviction that hypnotism 


is the greatest regenerative force of the age. 
It is a unique and unparalleled record of the 


EW MENT 


Dr. Quackenbos puts forward the theory that, 
by Hypnotic Treatment, it is easy to restrain a 


kleptomaniac, but not to make 
an honest man steal. Another 
most interesting argument ad- 
vances the belief that this very 
century may demonstrate im- 
mortality itself by supermental 
communication, banish disease, 
and bestow painless dying. The 
already - established scientific 
facts of hypnotism are followed 
up with the contention that, 
ethically, what it really means 
is the pure, free man coming 
to himself, and not the outside 
influence of another’s will power 
—hence there is no possibility 
that evil can result from its 
application. There is a wide- 


spread public demand for full and authentic 





Hypnotism as the 
great regenerative 
force of the age 





Based on 7000 
experiences with 
hypnotic treatment 











Suggestion, 








JOUN D. QUACKENBOS, A.M., M.D. 


Cures, 








Osteopathy, 


great depravities resulting from 
excess and the wildest mental 
delusions, both the tragic and 
the absurd. This treatise is 
true to Science, and neverthe- 
less written for “the man in 
the street.”’ Dr. Quackenbos 
is a familiar figure in the world 
of medical hypnotism, and is 


.a member of the leading socie- 


ties for such research here and 
abroad. The published works 
of Dr. Quackenbos are Hypno- 


tism in Mental and Moral Culture and Practical 
Physics. Thisnew work is a distinct advance—the 


L HEALIN 


which has become appreciated at 
its true worth as a great curative instrumentality 


in the fields of medicine and 
psychiatry, and as a regenerat- 
ing power in that of criminal 
anthropology. 

Dr. Quackenbos’s book pre- 
sents a Personal Experience 
which, in variety, general in- 
terest, and sociological promise, 
has never been equalled. 

It explains the principles of 
Hypnosis and Rapport, and the 
rational methods of inducing 
the suggestible state. 

It discusses Sleep and De- 
grees of Suggestibility; Sugges- 
tion and Auto-Suggestion, and 
their relation to Christian 
Science, Mental Science. EF. th 
Christian Faith, and 


information regarding the principles of Hypnotic Responsibility, with a summary of experiences. 


Cloth, Octabo. 
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333 Pages. 


Se=HARPER & BROTHERS, NEW YORK 


Price, $2.00 net 











































SWILUS 


Premium Ham 


The toothsome tenderness and 
delicious flavor of Swift’s Premium 
Hams are due to two things—the 
care used in selecting the hams 
and the method used in curing and 
smoking them. 









Swift's Premium Hams have the 
same delicate flavor clear to: the bone. 
They are sweet, tender, juicy, neither 
too fat nor. too lean — the most 
healthful and economical of foods. 


Order Swift's Premium Ham from 
your local market, and prove its 
superiority. 


Swift & Company, U.S.A. | 
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